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PREFACE. 

When, a short time since, the writer 
of these little stories, having been 
faithful unto death, was summoned 
to receive the Crown of Life, the sad 
hearts left behind sought an outlet 
for unexpressed love, in perpetuating 
in book form the tales with which 
she had so often amused the family 
circle. Hardly had the idea been con- 
ceived, when loving friends of wider 
experience in such matters craved 
permission to undertake the work at 
once. The manuscripts were submitted 
to them, and it is to their judicious 
selection, and cheerfully expended 
energy, that this little volume is pub- 
lished as a tender tribute to the au- 
thor's memory. 

As to the stories, they are culled 
from several years' experience in 
I Florida plantation life, and where 
many would have seen only ignorance 
and apathy, the writer caught glimpses 
of true nobility, with many touches of 
pathos and humor. 
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for those devoured by wickc 
Black." 

Miss Pratt filled the j 
secretary of the Departnn 
mestic Art, Pratt Institute, 
for eight years before her ( 
brought to her work qual 
made the office of her de] 
place from which every or 
tered went forth helped ai 
She possessed a rare in 
human nature, a keen syn] 
a sincere love for her fel 
was never too busy to tr) 
stand the needs of those a\ 
to her, or to help them i 
she could. Yet no one of 
ous duties demanding the 
taking- accuracv was ever 
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WIDOW JONES' MONOPOLY. 

" No, I ain't no word agin Mr. 
Lambert, Lyddy Ann ; he war the 
bes'-spoke, well-meanin'es', good- 
heartedes* young man teacher the 
Scrub Settlement has done had these 
many years gone by, even ef he didn't 
stay but a week, an* we ain't hed none 
like him sence he clar'd out, nuther. 
My, he was moughty congeni'l comp- 
'ny ter hev roun' winter nights when 
yo' wuz settin' up late tryin* ter git 
through with yore braidin'." Widow 
Jones drew her corn-shuck rocker 
nearer the open log fire with her foot, 
but did not stop for a moment her 
palmetto-braiding, the strands of 
which were whisked with lightning 
rapidity into the pattern which grew 
steadily, inch by inch. 

" I ain't no word, nuther, agin him," 
responded her companion, a gaunt 
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nands that guided her bra 
wrinkled and thin. ** Yo' 
a hand ter talk, Miz* Jo 
cay n't but say Mr. Lam be 
the bes' place in the sett 
takin* ev*rythin' all roun' a 
*em. The drawbacks 'ill s 
balanced by the vittles an' ] 
alius wuz a hand fur vittl 
hoe-cake and corn-pone 
meat. I mus' give in, toOj 
hed considderble mo* eddica 
res* of us. Didn*t yo* nigh f 
blue-back speller ? *' 

" Mos','* answered Mrs. Jo 
estly ; " but yo' wuz good 
respec*s,** she added. "^ 
yore ole man didn*t be so i 
with his liver yo' mought d 
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'em at the reg'lar rates, but he 'lows 
he cayn't sell a pearl-edge hat o* my 
bleachin', or Miz' Johnson's or Miz* 
Stokes' fambly, fur anythin' like what 
he kin yore bleachin'. I tell him we 
all does the same thin's, from strippin' 
the buds ter puttin* 'em over the sul- 
phur fire, an' I gues' 't mus' be knack. 
Miz' Johnson 'lows yo' got words ter 
say over yore buds what a witch 
woman giv* yo* ter conjer by, but I 
jes' laughed at that idee. Miz' 
Stokes don* 'quire ter braid fur vit- 
tles. She got good land, an' her ole 
man's well an' able, but my ole man 
never wuz a hand ter make craps 
prosper ; an' Miz* Johnson got a man 
as drinks up her braidin', anyhow. I'll 
try once agin with these four pieces 
what I nigh finished. I got a reel 
putty patrin what I worked out. Hit 
'ud show ter considderble advantage 
made o' yore braid. Here's a sam- 
ple." 

Lyddy Ann drew from a white cloth 
in which her dampened strands were 
folded a few inches of daintily- 
patterned braid. Mrs. Jones*s eyes 



pciLrins. However yo' com 
out?" 

" I wuz tryin' meh waste 
day, and pretty soon I goi 
twis' an' shape to *em. 'Tai 
when onct yo' know the unc 
That's th'on'y sticker to hit. 
yo' en a minute. Ketchen 
lots from yo' with yore blea( 
wanted my sample dreadf 
says no. I'm willin' yo' s 
sumpin' by it, though. / ca 
said he wouldn't hev it in n: 



in . 



Widow Jones' face flushed 
said she, " I ain't willin' yo' 
me yore patrin. I'll think 
an' mebbe I'll hire yo' ter 
some pieces. My ! Hit's n 
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No more I think he wuz. He 'low'd 
the sight o' them * yaller putty -heads, 
as he called 'em, made him sick, an' 
he wuz boun' ter insis' them child'n 
didn't hev food 'nough, an' he made 
me fix up baskets o' vittles fur 'em, 
payin' me extry, of co'se. He said he 
got ter skip or die when Friday come 
roun', so he hed a bobby-cue fur 'em 
a Sat'dy an' lef. He wuz reel easy 
ter talk ter ; I miss'd him power- 
ful." 

" He struck me quite sociable," 
assented Lyddy Ann ; " whar'd he 
git his schoolin' ? " 

" He tell'd me the fust evenin', 
— a-settin* on that settee, he wuz, 
a-whittlin' a piece o' chip, an' smilin' 
ter himself, — when I says ter him, 
'Young man, I hope yo're goin' ter 
feel like yo' wuz 'mong frien's. We 
got nice neighbors, an' they're quite 
easy-natur'd, an' will take kin'ly ter 
yo'.' I felt like he'd ought ter be 
encourag'd some, an' when he says 
*Thank-you, ma'am, I'm shore yo're 
too kind,' I see he wuz reel grateful, 
so I went on sort o' easy like, an says. 



school when I wuz a g£ 
* Hit wuz nam'd arter a ; 
by * ; an' then he says, * Ii 
he quite perked up. Then 
up an' ast him 'bout how ] 
o' scholars wuz ter the Yj 
house, an' he tol' me the 
inter the hunderds, an* s< 
then ter him that the scho< 
ben graded considderble, ai 
*Yes, ma'am,* with that t^ 
his eye what yo' cou'dn't 
notice. 

"*Mix*d school?' says I 
or gals on'y ? ' 

** * Boys,' says he. 

"*Male or female teach 
him, an' he give one o' 1 
laughs and says * Male.' 
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hedn't any doubt as ter hit doin' 
some ob *em good. They needed it 
moughty bad. 

" I tho't then Fd go a bit deep, an' 
I ventered to 'low * I spose yo' stood 
reel high in yore books, Mr. Lam- 
bert?' 

** He says, * Well, I was obliged to 
slight some studies, the team took up 
so much time.' 

" * Team,' says I ; * mule or ox? ' 

" An' he looked at me reel tho'tful 
for a secon', an' says, * A little o' both, 
by George.' I know'd I struck sum- 
pin' then, an' I 'peared not ter notice 
his face, but I says, 'Young man, I 
hev my respec's fur enny one as drives 
a team an' yit tries ter git a schoolin' 
at the same time.' He tried ter say 
sumpin' like I didn't understand, an* 
I know'd he wuz turrible skeered I'd 
complain ter the Board as he warn't 
comp'tent, so I looked straight at him, 
an' says, *Mr. Lambert, I hev full con- 
fidence in yore abil'ty, an' I know yo* 
got sufficient knowledge o' schoolin' 
ter teach my childern an' my neigh- 
bors*.' He got red like he wuz ready 



"Yes, I took ter hin 
young un," responde 
"but yo' wuz the best 
bo'd him. O' co*se h 
would ha* come in ha 
a ben ter our house ; b 
say, he skipped arter a 
bobby-cue I ast him w\ 
an' he jes' said sumpin 
der his breath that h 
come enny way, an* t 
won a wager moughty 
pin*. I s'pose we wor 
But here I's settin' ai 
ter cook.*' 

Lyddy Ann arose and 
braid. She seized a 
wing near the hearth, 
swept the discarded sti 
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yo' alius ben a good neighbor ter me, 
an' Fd like ter pay yo* back some." 

" No, I ain't goin* ter let yo*, Miz* 
Hagin. What I'm able ter do I'd 
orter. Come an' set some more with 
me an* bring yo' braidin'." 

"I will ef this ain't my las'; but 
Ketchem's much as said he wouldn't 
take many mo' pieces from me. I'll 
try him with these a Sat'dy. Good- 
by." 

Lyddy Ann put on her slat sun-bon- 
net, twisted a thin shawl around her 
shoulders, and quickly walked down 
the path leading through the pine 
forest to her log house. She wiped 
two or three tears from her cheek 
with the cape of her bonnet. 

Widow Jones gazed through the 
little window after her neighbor for a 
few moments, and then set about pre- 
paring the evening meal. Soon the 
children came in. 

"Maw," said the elder, "hes yo' an' 
Miz' Hagin ben hevin' words ? " 

" L^w, no, chil'. What put that in- 
ter yore head ? " 

" Oh, nothin', but she looked like 



'twas her weak eyes." 

After the children w€ 
Jones sat in the corn 
with her braiding lyin 
lap. Her thoughts ran 
time to time she lifted 
covered her face as i: 
some unwelcome specta 
" Pore Lyddy Ann,' 
^* Her an' me wuz likely 
married. I allers hev 
she allers hes hed the 
Oh, my heart ! ef on*y 
per 'thout hurtin' her, a 
ben makin' money at hei 
two year, an' all kase • 
Mr. Lambert fur a bo'< 
week. Ter think his sec 
ter bleach them palmet 
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up an' the way I wuz ter put my buds 
inter hit should ha* raised me so in 
prosperity ! ' See/ sez he, a-laughin*, 
*ef yo* don't hev a monop'ly o' the 
trade in the Scrub Settle/^^«/, an' 
that moughty soon.* An* I ast him 
wuz monop*ly the name o' the acid, 
an' he laughed, an* says he think hit 
would prove a good name, an' he let 
on as how monop'ly meant the whole 
lot, an* law ! I hev it. I kin sell all 
the braid I wanter do, an* I let my , 
neighbors think my fine bleachin' is 
simply * knack ' o' doin*, an' pore 
Lyddy Ann, how she hes done tried 
ev'rythin*, from doin' her bleachin* in 
the full o' the moon ter when thar 
ain*t no moon at all. These two win- 
ters I've done fine with the tourists in 
town a-cryin' out fur them hats, an' 
Ketchem buyin' my braidin' an' other 
folks' braidin', an' mine bringin* the 
bigges' price. I shorely got the trade 
o' the Scrub Settlement — but I ain't 
happy. An' pore Lyddy Ann offerin' 
me her new patrin ! Oh, my, I think 
I'd choke then and thar ! 

" But I cayn't give up my monop'ly 



CI a witii a. giabb cover, an 
settin' on 'em, an* a little e 
stone fur pore Jim, es hes 
groun* fur these six year, 
my acid, an* I ain*t a-go 
hire Miz* Johnson and Ly 
the pore folks in the sett 
got ter braid fur vittles, 
'em fair, and make a prof 
won*t take no harm — not 
how.** And with this 
with her conscience W 
went to bed. 

On Saturday afternoon 
set behind the distant 
Jones walked toward L) 
She carried a loaf of fre* 
her hand as a little gift, 
they don*t often hev whea 
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When her daughter lifted the molas- 
ses jug from the wagon, she exclaimed, 
"Why, maw, yo' done forgot the 
m'lasses." 

" Hev I ? " responded her mother. 

** An* the corn-meal, maw ; the bag's 
empty, same as yo* took hit. Whar's 
the meat, maw? Thar ain't no pork 
here, es I kin see." 

**Oh, I 'spect I done forgot that 
too. Go dig some taters fur supper." 

" Lyddy Ann, here's a little wheat 
bread I done made, thinkin* yo' 
mought stomach a little, yo' an' the 
ole man. An' Ole Slocum killed some 
fresh beef yest'dy, an' I got mo'n I 
wanted, an' clar forgot ter bring it 
with me. Hit's ready cooked, too, so 
ef Em'ly '11 go back with me she kin 
fetch hit." Widow Jones's heart was 
throbbing. " I'm handy at lies," she 
thought to herself, ** but ef the Lord 
'11 forgive all I ben actin'. He'll 
shorely forgive the ones I'm tellin*." 

"An' I come over, hopin' ter see 
yo' an' hev a talk about that bleach- 
in'—" 



bringin* back all the braid 
an* he says fur me ter buy 
a'ready bleached from yo', 
him yo* don't keer ter sell 
what we could pay and m. 
after braidin', an' then he s 
his affair anyhow, but he d 
my braid. I s'pose we'll sta 
kin sell some taters an' my si 
We're in debt some, an' half 
crap ain't mine now." 

" Lyddy Ann, fur the Lc 
furgive me, an' may He keej 
the tem'tation of a monoj 
I'm shore in my own min' 
One wuz fast gittin' a mc 
me. The nateral natur' o' n 
wuz a-bein' stumped, an' ] 
'em up all I could. I wus 
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the knowledge o' that come out o' my 
graspin' that bo*der. Yo* shall know 
all, Lyddy Ann. I shan't keep the 
secret, an' I shall help yo' ontell I 
done made up all the harm I done yo', 
an' may I hope fur furgiveness." 

Lyddy Ann put her arm over her 
friend's shoulder and said, " May the 
Lord bless yo', Lizy Jones !" 

On Monday Widow Jones set about 
making restitution. From the three 
who had suffered most by her mon- 
opoly she insisted upon buying their 
braid at the proper rates. She tried 
to bleach it again, and fairly suc- 
ceeded, but was able to sell it only at 
half price. She also showed her 
friends how to use the acid. 

** Miz' Jones, ain't yo' a-goin' too 
fur in lettin* us know so much ? I'm 
scart o' yo' doin' yo'self a injestice," 
suggested Lyddy Ann. 

But Widow Jones responded : " In- 
jestice ! Ef I fall inter that danger 
ter myself, I'll thank the Lord ! When 
I think o' what I wuz gradooly gettin' 
ter — actoolly a-encouragin' o' myself 
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mo*. The Lord Hisself 
what Vd a ben clutchin* j 
ril tell yo* a secret whal 
heart, Lyddy Ann. I d 
sample o* yore patrin afo; 
it, an' I wuz a-growin' t 
wuz goin* ter sfea/ it frot 
yo' knowin*, an' wuz goin 
it tell I foun* out how te 
an' perten* I made it i 
headed me off by offerin* 
my meanness like it wu 
goin' inter me, an' yet I 
an* wouldn't give in onte 
come home that night ar 
torments I wuz bringin' oi 
the miseries." 

Lyddy Ann's face flusl 
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I*d a stayed mean. Hit's moughty 
hard fur folks ter realize what they is 
a-comin* ter, gradooal like, 'thout 
knowin' hit. Either they's a-gittin' 
wus or they's a-gittin' better." And 
the two women dipped their palmetto 
strips in the acid and prepared them 
for bleaching. 
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LITTLE POOZEL'S ALL-WOOL 

** Seems like I cayn't stand hit no 
longer 'thout a all-wool, now Betty 
Hagin got that m'rino, — but I mo* *n 
half b'lieve hit got a streak o* cotton 
in," murmured little Poozel to herself 
as she watched the squirrels playing 
about the chincapin trees. 

Poozel was a little Cracker girl far 
away in the South, and during all the 
eight years of her life she had never 
possessed a dress of her own. I don't 
mean to say that she never had a 
dress, for she had. Yes, indeed, frocks 
of various hues and sizes had fallen 
to her at odd times ever since the big 
brown eyes first looked upon the 
world ; that is, her world — the tumble- 
down cabin, the greac oaks in which 
mocking-birds held daily concerts, the 
chincapins which sheltered many a 
squirrel, and the beautiful river whose 

29 
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Mary, had worn a dresj 
could really wear it no lo 
it had been washed and in 
of times ; after so many 
had been used to patch 
that they looked like part 
quilt, then it fell to Pooz 
frocks, at their best, w 
calikers," and to have an ' 
was Poozel's dream. Mar 
now, but it might be year 
would belong to the lit 
perhaps it never would, fo 
fore a woolen dress had be 
session of the Dickson fam 
Poozel's dismay, after her n 
sister had each worn it alm( 
bare, instead of its being i 
for her ac in '^n 
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the proceeds of the sale, and she 
quietly wondered how much of the 
bright color would be left in it when 
the time should come for her to don 
it. 

Poozel was a very practical little 
girl, and while she seemed to be idly 
watching the squirrels, she was really 
trying to think of a plan to earn suf- 
ficient money to buy material without 
even the suspicion of a cotton thread 
in it. 

" Wisht my fingers would braid pal- 
metto jes' es fast es Mary's. Lemme 
see ; she done got forty-five cents cFar 
on that las' piece o' wuk, an' hit didn't 
take her but a day. Ef I braid from 
mornin' till night I don't git mo' 'n fo' 
yards done, an' the braids all mussy 
an' ain't wuth payin' fo'. No ; 'tain't 
no use tryin* fo' a all-wool by braidin'. 
Ef only Bushy an' the rest o' the 
skur'ls 'd let me git some chincapins, 
I mought make jes' a little on 'em ; 
but they's that quick I don't hev ary 
a chance. Reckon I'd bes' try, though." 

So she got a little pail and went 
among the trees to gather what nuts 



^*,Kjy Liieir work whei 
them, for they were qi 
to her company. 

" Here, yo' Dushy," 
ain*t a-wukin* fo' a all- 
dress 'nough o' yo' c 
yo'd bes' git now, kase 
lef." 

Bushy gave a very I 
nodded his head as if 
morning," scampered a 
home in a big live-oak, j 
followed by mother Bi 
rest. Then Poozel was 
and the nuts. After an 1 
ing she was interrupte 
voice calling- : " Poozel 
Poo-o-ozel, the black h 
nest. I reckon yo*d bes' 
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all else required to make a becoming 
frock for a little maid of eight. 

Off she trudged to the hen-coop, 
where she was welcomed by the 
patient sitter with a cheerful cluck, 
and, I was going to add, a smile, but 
I should not be understood. What I 
would explain is that all Poozers pets 
seemed to smile at her approach, from 
the newly-hatched chickens to the two 
hounds, which, however fierce they 
might naturally be, were always gentle 
with their little mistress. 

** Here, Blackie, come 'long an' git 
yo' breakfus ; fly down, yo' Yaller 
Wing an' Bobtail ! Yo' all's enti'ly 
too forrud an' pushin* ; an' I reckon 
I'd like to hev room to stand up, yo' 
cotton-balls." This as two promis- 
ing spring chickens flew upon her 
shoulders and a dozen little tufts of 
down besieged her feet, pecking at the 
bare toes in a most unceremonious 
fashion. 

" ^Tain't no use feedin' yo' here, 
Blackie, yo* be in sech bad comp'ny," 
and with a threatening " shoo ! shoo ! " 
she snatched the eager Blackie from 



"pusning man polite, 
rushed into the kitchen 
the door with a bang, the 
to shut out all intruders, 
back and a dandyish yot 
anticipated her intentions 
previous experience with 
and having jealously wa 
private meals in the little 
through chinks which afi 
a most tantalizing view, 
no really practical benefit 
"Of co'se yo* all's here 
yo* is. I *spected yo', but 
to hev comp'ny what ai 
manners 'n nothin* " ; say 
scorn which would have w 
one or anything but this 
young couple, she caught 
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fied hen hopped into her arms. " Oh, 
Blackie, yo' hev got the sof tes* feathers. 
Yo' don't want a all-wool, do yo' ? " 

** Cluck, cluck," answered Blackie. 

" No, darlin* ; of co'se yo' don't. I 
wouldn't either ef I had feathers. Ef 
I o'ny did hev feathers, but I'm on'y 
flesh an* blood," she murmured, laying 
her face against the warm bird. 

" Now go, Blackie ; yo'd bes' hev a 
run to git the stiffness out'n yo' afo' 
yo' sot on yo' eggs again." But the 
faithful mother, on being set down, 
trotted swiftly back to her nest in an 
old starch-box where lay her eleven 
treasures, about which she entertained 
the fondest and apparently the wildest 
hopes. 

" Poozel, toot the horn ; dinner's 
ready," called Mrs. Dickson from the 
smoke-house. " Toot it right away ; 
Bill's down by the cane-patch." 

" I will," answered the child, rush- 
ing to the old porch, where she seized 
the horn and " tooted " with all the 
strength of her sturdy little lungs. 

" Thar ! That's 'nough ; I don't 
want the roof raised. I reckon yo' 



A few minutes after and 
ily were seated at the pine 
the shady veranda. As the 
father limped to his chair h< 
around, and, missing the eld( 
ter, he asked, weakly, " Whar 

**She done gone to Leev 
M'lissy Sparkdale," answ< 
wife. 

Little Poozel looked up 
and hesitatingly asked, "S 
do yo* s'pose she'll see any w 
thar ? I'd jes' love to go to 
an' see ef he got any remnin 
generally a remnant that clc 
Dickson family). Don't yo 
could git a remnint fo* a d 
half as would make me 
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mo', speshly in what's laid out fo* 
wool goods. I mus' hev straight cal- 
iker or straight wool, no mixin'." 

" By jimminy ! " exclaimed Bill, with 
a harsh laugh, " how long is it sence 
yo' fell out with homespun ? Be 
a-wantin' silks an* satins nex', I reck- 
on/' 

" Ef I could git round, V6. try an' 
git a reel smart dress fo' yo', Poo- 
zel," said poor Mr. Dickson, with a 
sidelong glance at Bill, for he well 
knew that his son could easily afford 
the few dollars to clothe the child in 
the simple woolen gown she so longed 
for. 

" Now, I did lay out fo* to git a all- 
wool fo* Poozel this year, but seems 
like the money do go no end easy." 
And Mrs. Dickson put a piece of the 
pone on her husband*s plate. 

** I could wuk fo* money ef they 
wuz on*y some wuk to do,'* said Poo- 
zel, the tears coming into her eyes. 

Bill felt a little uncomfortable as 
he saw the child's distress. " Now 
look a-here," exclaimed he, " don't yo* 
cry no mo*. Ef yo' want to earn a 
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them what's fo* the hogs 
kin help strip cane. VI 
three cents a hour ef yo' 
ful." 

In an instant Poozel's f 
diant. This was Thursday 
would commence on Mon( 
must not be missed, even 
to go in " on'y calikers " i 
her life. But there were 
days before Monday. In 
days wouldn't she work we 
that afternoon she began 
down the long rows of bed: 
picking up the potatoes t 
too small to save exceptir 
for the hcgs. For four 
worked, until the little b 
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The little schoolhouse was built on 
a knoll sloping down to a wide creek. 
In the spring the great magnolia blos- 
soms would nestle in all their white 
purity among the dark-green foliage 
of the stately trees. The delight of 
the children, though, was in the im- 
mense china-trees. It was in their 
hospitable branches that most lessons 
were prepared, into their homelike 
shelter that a dozen or more little tin 
lunch-pails were carried every sunny 
day by as many sun-bonneted lassies 
and barefooted laddies. Last, but 
not least, were the persimmons. Many 
were the lips puckered by the too 
hasty nibbling of eager little teeth, 
too impatient to wait for the sweet- 
ening bite of Jack Frost. This tree 
was certainly put to practical use ; 
for, aside from the excitement of 
'possum-hunting in its branches, there 
were limber twigs that could be used 
not internally, like the luscious fruit, 
but externally — and, perhaps, with 
quite as wholesome an effect. The 
boys at the Branch Schoolhouse liter- 
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ing with contentment, 

thinking of the sixty-tv 

away in the tiny gourd 

served as a bank, having 

|i a dipper quite long enou 

hole in the bottom testifit 

The schoolhouse being 

away, she considered it a g\ 

unnecessary extravagance 

that distance in her shoes 

ings, so she was in the hat 

barefooted as far as the big 

the school side of the Bra 

she would sit on one of i 

of a fallen tree and cor 

toilet. This morning the 
rather hiffh pnH «•!-- ' 
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of gray moss was soon obtained to 
use as a towel, and the feet were 
dried. Then, with care, a red stock- 
ing-leg was drawn over each foot. 
She had only one pair of stockings 
with " feet to 'em," and they must be 
saved to go with the " all-wool " ; 
therefore, under the circumstances, 
these legs did beautifully, for when 
the shoes were laced on the red above 
showed so charmingly, who would 
ever suspect that the stockings ended 
at the ankles ? That never troubled 
Poozel. Her griefs would never arise 
from such a trifle as a mere stocking- 
leg. 

A few minutes after she was up in 
one of the china-trees with her merry 
companions, most of whom were loath 
to begin school on such a bright, 
lovely day. Poozel herself could not 
help thinking what glorious weather 
it was for field-work, and how many 
pennies she would be able to add to 
the gourd if only she might spend the 
entire day in the cane-patch. Les- 
sons, though, must not be neglected, 
and the conscientious little girl tried 
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very long ; indeed, two or 
she felt sure that the teacl 
had stopped, but a glance 
light dancing on the flo( 
that, after all, it must be ket 
time. 

"I ain't ever see that si 
over this flo* so slow," said 
herself ; " not sence T ben 
the Branch School. Woi 
Dickey Spiggot moved thj 
'clock bench again ; but ef 1 
would a moved it so 's to g 
sooner *stead o' later." 

The bench referred to 
which in former years had b 
as a sort of sun-dial, its long 
on sunny days, at three o*clo 
cast just as far as t^** — - ^ •- 
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sions the pupils had been dismissed 
promptly at half-past two— much to 
their delight, as this cut off most of 
the arithmetic lesson. And no one 
suspected Master Dickey, those three 
afternoons, as he meekly raised his 
hand to say, " Teacher, the shadder's 
to the flo' crack," of having rear- 
ranged the most important piece of 
furniture in the room. I wonder he 
did not confess when the patient 
teacher innocently wiped her specta- 
cles and, carefully looking at the 
shadow, which certainly was to " the 
flo' crack," said, **Dear, dear, how 
time flies ! Thank you, Dickey, for 
reminding me." Dickey was not found 
out until the fourth day, when one 
of his companions giggled so sus- 
piciously as the culprit again received 
the thanks of the old lady, that in- 
quiries were made as to the cause of 
such sudden merriment, and, upon 
discovery, the kind instructor was so 
severely shocked to think she had un- 
wittingly cheated the school out of 
one hour and a half that she there 
and then proposed to remedy it. Thd 



But to Poozel's delight the 
dismissal at length drew n 
the little girls donned their 
bonnets, while the broad 
hats of the boys were taken 1 
pegs and handed to their 
No waiting for games under i 
this afternoon, for every day 
was setting a little earlier, 
less time for the cane-patch, a 
sequently making instalments 
the " all-wool " much smalh 
Branch was reached quickly 
the stocking-legs were ver 
tiently pulled off, and again 
waded through, though this 
toilet was performed on th« 
side, the little feet drying 
went swiftly over the o^round 
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looking very crestfallen, for Poozel 
was far too engrossed with her 
thoughts to notice them, save to give 
Lion the pail and Tiger the shoes and 
stockings to carry. 

Having reached home, she began 
hastily to take off her clean dress and 
prepare for work. Mr. Dickson, see- 
ing the flushed cheeks and hearing 
the hard breathing of the little girl, 
said : " Wait awhile, Sissy, afore yo' 
goes out to the cane-patch, or by sun- 
down yo*ll feel that miser'ble yo* 
cayn't res' nohow.** 

" Oh, I cayn't do that-a-way, paw. 
I couldn't never git no wuk done ef 
I's to res' all the time. The sun ain't 
mo'n two hours high now, an' thar 
ain't much light arter onct hit's 
down. Maw, I reckon I'll hev to git 
a clean corn-sack; t'other one got all 
gummed up on the sweet taters." 

" I got one right handy, Poozel ; 
here 'tis." And, as might have as- 
tonished a looker-on, she put it over 
the child's head like a candle-snuffer. 
However, there was a hole in the top 
rather the bottom — of the bag, 
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A queer little figure 
make as she ran down the 
work. What an anxious 
heart there was beating 
coarse dress .' Yes, it was 
noble one as well. Strip 
went the long, narrow bl 
cane. Hard work for 
fingers ! Cut, cut, cut, o 
brave hands, not heeding 
ing of many little gashes i 
biting edges. 

And so the days went bj 

also went by — nights wh 

thought were sadly wast 

she could not spend them 

patch. But the tired little 

not have kept on if the 
1 — 1 -1 — -- - 
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At last two silver dollars nestled in 
the little gourd. Three would cover 
everything, so Mrs. Dickson said 
The "all-wool" seemed very near. 
Meanwhile poor Dickson's rheumatism 
seemed to get worse. His aching 
limbs made him groan at nighty and 
want of rest made him grow peevish. 

" 'Pears like ef I on'y could hev 
some o' that new liver medsun, I 
mought feel better. That everlastin' 
liver o' mine's at the bottom o' mos' 
o* this rheumatiz. I don't know but 
it's all liver trouble. Ef I could hev 
some o* that liver cure what holped 
Sol Brown, an* some o' that 'intment 
what cured ole Jones* rheumatiz, I 
don't know but what Fd git hit. Two 
dollars is a heap to lay out on a dried- 
up ole coon like me, though.** 

That was what Poozel overheard 
her father say three nights before she 
was to go to town on purpose to see 
the different shades of dress-goods 
and bring home samples from which 
to choose, so that by the time the 
three dollars were ready she would 
know precisely what to buy. 



Trash ! That was the m( 
word in Poozers vocabulary 
mercilessly applied it to hen 

"I never would a thunk 
mean," she continued. " Me 
in* round all these weeks t 
nothin* but that all-wool, 
paw with sech miseries. Wc 
kin git a reel cheap remnint 
hev money lef* fo* that 
Lemme see; that *11 cos' jes* 
lars. My, I ben jes* seve 
earnin* a dollar *n a half, 
does go down pow'ful eai 
days, an* lots o* time is wast< 
to clar up Sat*dys. I could: 
all-wool till nex* year ef I d 
these two dollars.*' 
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all ready to accompany her brother to 
town. 

" Yo* don't need to take yore money 
to-day," said her mother, "kase yo' 
jes' gittin* samples." But seeing Poo- 
zel grasp her money a little tighter, 
she said : " Waal now, ef yo* wont to 
reel bad, yo* kin. Maybe yo* mought 
see a remnint es would be cheap, an* 
better not to resk a-losin' hit." 

So Poozel took her hard-earned 
money with her. The cart moved 
aw^ay, and as the child turned to give 
a good-by smile, Mrs. Dickson called 
out : " Don*t fo'git to bring the prices 
along with the samples o* dress goods. 
Bes' put each price with hits own 
sample, else yo* mought git *em 
mixed." 

" I'll be right keerful," was all that 
Poozel dared attempt in reply, for 
though the battle which had been 
going on in the little heart had been 
fought, and though love had quite 
conquered, the little heroine could not 
help a certain choky feeling as she 
realized now that what she had longed 
for and worked for must be done with- 



" rU feel moughty glad 
pore paw a-pickin* up, an' 
the miseries," she comfon 
by saying. 

When they arrived at th 
of the town. Bill made tl 
ment with his sister to m( 
of Judson's at noon. 

" Yo*ll hev time to pick oi 
stuffs an* look at the noi 
ril look in front o- the big 
der fo* yo* at noon sharp, 
through by then ? " 

" Yes. Bill, did I hear j 
that a drug-sto' had mov< 
Judson's?" 

"Yo' don't want no di 
find Judson's by ; mo* lik 
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she was afraid of buying a remnant 
after all, but because she felt sure the 
tears could not be kept back if she 
saw the inviting array of woolen 
samples. So, as soon as she had done 
a little important shopping at the 
druggist's, she walked up and down 
with her heavy parcel until a good- 
natured clerk came out and invited 
her in to sit down. But she was so 
afraid Bill would question her too 
closely, should he find her there, that 
she declined. However, soon becom- 
ing aware that her feet ached sadly, 
she stepped in and asked permission 
to sit on the step instead, " Kase Fm 
a-waiting* fo' somebody," she ex- 
plained. 

" Law, Miss, suttinly," responded 
the young man. 

So Poozel sat there until she spied 
Bill coming in the distance, then she 
got up and went to Judson's window, 
where her brother found her. 

"Sakes! what's this here?" de- 
manded Bill, when, having lifted his 
sister into the cart he handed her the 
bulky package. 



out of their wrappings, o 
ing the " Infallible Liver 
the other, " Rheumatism's 
Ointment." 

Should Poozel live to hi 
years old, she can nev€ 
greater sacrifice than whe 
without the longed-for 
had never seen any examp 
fishness in her sister or h 
deed, I am much afraid tha 
strangers to the sweet fe« 
now comforted the littk 
cheers all those who deny 
sake of others. Though 
man had quite enough t 
himself and a few worthk 
ions, the thought that he 
the dress for Poozel or th 
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** By jimminy I" exclaimed Bill. 
" Whar's the wool stuffs ?" 

"I'm a-goin' to wuk fresh fo' *em," 
answered Poozel. 

" Law sakes !" put in Mary. ** I did 
think ef ever yo* wanted anything yo* 
sho'ly wanted a all-wool. But I mus* 
say yo's reel genVous I never would 
a thunk *bout the medsun." 

** Poozel allers was reel kind-heart- 
ed," said her mother, with tears in her 
eyes. ** I'd jes' love to lay out 'nough 
fo' a all-wool fo' her, but times is 
awful hard, and I ain't ben able to git 
es much braidin' done lately es I lay 
mesef out fo' at the beginnin' o' the 



season." 



" *' Don't yo' keer, maw. I kin wait 
jes' es well till nex' year," and the 
little girl put her hand coaxingly on 
her mother's. 

The days went on as usual, the late 
hours of all the afternoons being 
spent in the cane-patch or on some 
other part of the farm — in fact, wher- 
ever Bill had any work for the child 
to do. But one Sunday morning 
Poozel could not get up ; the poor 



to drag herself back to the 
111, very ill, was the child 
now in the afternoons, and 
days the young man had 
little figure following him t 
day's work apportioned. ^ 
was she missed. Even tl 
sprang, whining, to the d 
ever it was opened, trying 
catch a glimpse of their i 
tress. 

" ril find hit reel hard 
yo', Bill, ef she don't git we 
mought a holped her git 
when she done sot her h( 
so," said Mrs. Dickson r 
And Bill's own heart was sr 
far too heavily to let him 
rebuke too severe. 
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mournful howling. The people were 
not without their superstitions, and 
thoroughly believed that such howl- 
ing near the house of a sick person 
foretold the near approach of death. 
So when Mary saw her mother's tear- 
ful eyes and heard the hounds she 
gave a groan of anguish. Bill, in an 
awed whisper, said: **Oh, by jim- 
miny ! She ain't that bad, is she ?" 

All night they rubbed the aching 
limbs with Mr. Dickson's ointment. 

Poor man ! He seemed to take a 
great deal of comfort in the fact that 
his little daughter was having some 

use of it herself. 

" On'y git better. Sis, an' yo' shall 

hev a all-wool," whispered Bill. 

" No ; I'll hev feathers," answered 

Poozel. 

In the fever she was thinking of 

Blackie, her favorite, when she said 

this ; but it frightened her brother 

almost out of his senses, for he 

thought that she meant to die and 

have wings. 

For several hours the little girl 

hovered between life and death, but 
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to be up Bill went off e; 
ville and asked for tl 
woolen samples that J 
When he reached home Po 
very weak and pale, wa 
the corn-shuck rocker bef 
Mary put the bright pie 
little one's lap. The 
brightened. 

**Oh, ain't this el'ganl 
mured, gently stroking 
blue. " Yo' done made 'n 
braidin* to git one, ain't 
yo' Fd choose this, Mar 
my particklar color, 
maybe, Fll git one jes' lik 
give it up fo' this year." 

Poozel grew a little 
day, and one Sunday wai 
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soft parcel into her lap, saying : *' 1 
didn't know but yo'd like a all-wool, 
Sis, so Mary, she done cut an' made 
hit an' added a pa'r o' stockin's to 
match." 

The present was awkwardly given, 
Dut the big homely face looked down 
on Poozel with a smile that went to 
her heart. For the first time in her 
life she dared to throw her arms 
around her brother's neck. The kiss 
she gave him Bill never forgot. His 
rough but true heart was cleansed of 
its selfishness. As for Mary, she felt 
a joy never before experienced as she 
beheld the invalid clad in the pretty 
navy-blue which she herself had made, 
and heard the delighted remarks its 
beauty brought forth. 

''Ain't hit all jes' el'gant, Mary? 
These here stockin's hev feet to *em, 
too. I wuz awful scart that nex* win- 
ter I'd on'y hev legs lef o' my bes' 
red ones, an' hit's that nice to hev feet 
to 'em es well. An' the color matches 
so fine. Them an* the dress-goods is 
a moughty nice quality — nicer *n I 
ever thunk o' gittin'." 



(.iicin ail. 

As Poozel stopped under th< 
there were Bushy and his wi 
natural as could be," and their 
iar glances showed that they 
nized their little friend throu 

« 

lovely new frock. Around the 
en-coop again she was welcoi 
this time not only by Blacki< 
eleven of her sons and daug 
dressed in the most approved co 
of down and feathers. Lion 
Tiger nearly wept for joy. They 
through all their tricks, to Po 
great delight, and in an ecsta 
gladness walked up and dowi 
piazza on their hind legs, ti 
somersaults, jumped over each ( 
and almost talked in their effo 
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derful quality in the " Infallible Liver 
Cure." As for the Dickson house- 
hold, a new and loving spirit entered 
and, as it was warmly encouraged to 
stay, took up its abode there perma- 
nently. 
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THE QUEST OF BILLY, SAMMY, 
AND PHRONY 
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for more pails of water than w 
necessary on Mrs. Pickens' wash-dj 

" Dat woman ain* no mo' dignif 
tion 'n a mule," complained A 
Pickens to her daughter ; ** she s 
ply cayn*f lemme 'lone. She des (ji 
pries onto ever'ting." And ]^ 
Thompson would glide up the 
with her pail of water, exclaiming 
/ler daughter amid shrieks of lai 
ter, " I don' 'quire fur ter go ter t 
ter git my fun, hit right squar* I 
me on dat Pickens hill." 

How the feud had commencec 
one knew ; however, it did not 
between the children. Billy Th< 
son was never quite' happy unlef 
was with Sammy and Phrony 
«r,H QQ Sammy had far mon 
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It was late in the fall, just about 
the time that the large hotels gener- 
ally opened for their winter guests. 
Mr. Julius Pickens had reached home 
early one Sunday evening after a busy 
day in town. Julius was a young 
man much admired in the Creek 
region, and his eminence as a porter 
in one of the largest hotels added 
much to his fame. As his sister 
Susannah and her friend listened to 
the tales of this youthful Othello he 
became more and more eloquent, and 
Sammy, whose curly head lay beside 
Phrony's in the adjoining room, which 
was separated from this only by a 
calico curtain, whispered to the little 
girl : 

" Des heah dat Julus; bet he make 
a preacher, shore !" 

" Bet he make a preacher, too," an- 
swered Phrony, who always echoed 
her brother's remarks. 

Then came, wafted from the kitchen 
right through the calico curtain to 
the pine bedstead, the remark which 
aroused Sammy's adventurous spirit 
to the utmost. 



heah. l say nit wuz ucr* aiiup*^ 
Law ! Yo* alls l,oses lots, bein' c 
up heah in dese yer woods. L 
Dat style !" 

" Styles," murmured Sammy, * 
sukkus. Phrony, what yo* s* 
styles is ? Reckon dey is any kir 
de sukkus ?" 

" I 'spec* styles des de same e 
sukkus, on'y nicer. Wisht I see 
sukkus; I cayn't stan* not seein* 
And Phrony dug her two small 
into her eyes to prevent the t 
which Sammy despised, from coi 
any further than her little bi 
cheeks. 

'* Phrony, sukkus ain' nothin' b 

o* style; an* I boun' we alls see 

Ef we had e*r see de sukkus I w^o 

• ' - — -11- .,.„^„» 
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From the kitchen again, in the voice 
of Susannah's friend — 

" Law, Mr. Julus ! Yo' don* say so. 
An* whar's de bigges' style, mought I 
arks yo* ?" 

" Now, Miss Mandy, o' cose me an' 
some other gemmens mought not 
agree, but I d'clar ter goodness dem 
es shows de mos* style an' de bigges' 
des about in de St. James an' a-walk- 
in* in dat direckshun." 

Once more whispered Sammy : 
** Heah dat, Phrony ? Dem es shows 
de styles is a-stoppin' at de St. James. 
Dat's whar we alls go ter-morry — we 
alls an' Billy." 

" Yes, dat's whar," assented Phrony, 
sleepily ; " we alls an' Billy." Then 
the tired little head turned wearily on 
the pillow, and Sammy, bending over, 
touched the closed eyes with his 
finger, murmuring, " 'Sleep, I reckon. 
Dat chile 'ud go ter sleep ef a hundred 
sukkusses an* styles wuz a-sailin' up 
Branch Creek in a yaller cyar'ge (car- 
riage), ef 'twuz on'y arter sundown. 
She es bad es a chicken !" Then, giv- 



hildren awoke, and wnuc lxxk,^ .. 

he poultry made plans for the day 

That is, Sammy made the plans, an( 

.^hrony approved them delightedly 

Billy was easily made acquainted witl 

them when the boys met at the creek 

for it was the duty of each to earn 

several pails of water to the hous< 

every morning. 

** Say, Billy," exclaimed Maste 
Pickens, as he greeted his comrad' 
" is yo* ever seed styles ? Dey's shov 
in' *em in Leeville, an' some of 'em 
at de St. James. Dat is, dey al 
owner's dar an' he a-showin* 'em ; 
roun'. Me an' Phrony's gwine art 
breakfus, but we ain' let on 'bout I 
Ain' yo' glad school ain' open so's 
kin go ?" 
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town, kase de tide's gwine out an* de 
paddlin' *11 be moughty easy arter we 
gits inter de big part o* de creek. Bes» 
go dat way, else, ef we alls take de big 
road we git kotched an' brung back, 
shore." 

" Don' yo* 'spec hit too big a sight 
fo' take de river? Julus, he say hit 
plum ten miles by de creek, kase dar's 
a moughty sight o' rowin' arter we 
gits on de river afo' we gits ter Lee- 
ville." 

" I tells yo', Sammy, de safes' way's 
de creek. We git kotched shore by de 
big road," said Billy, shaking his head. 

It will be noticed that Master 
Thompson had not yet made any in- 
quiry as to what styles might be. 
Billy seldom acknowleged his ignor- 
ance. He was much admired and re- 
spected by Sammy, who considered 
him a sort of encyclopaedia — at least 
he would have done so had he known 
what an encyclopaedia is. 

** Say, Billy, what yo' s'pose styles 
is, anyhow ? Is dey el'phants ?" asked 
he, balancing a pail of water on his 
head. 
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ed the bucket, and, resting it c 
2 sandy shore, answered : . " We. 
y is diff' unt kines. Dey hasn't ev< 
n brung ter Leeville afo*, kase- 
ise — well, de showmen says dey d 
Lsy, an* dey's moughty hard U 
lise. Yo' see, hit moughty sigl 
armer heah 'n 'tis up Norf, an* c 
eat ain* good fur *em. I would 
sed one ef I didn* a ben kep* aw. 
am dat sukkus. I 'low I felt mough 
)ad 'bout dat. No, dey ain* el'phai 
)ezackly. / should say dey wuz n 
ak camels, 'n some is mo' lak dru 
Tiundaries — but dey is diff'unt kine 
" I 'low I lak ter see a camel ag 
[ ain' see one sence dat sukkus wl 
['s a little feller," said seven-year- 
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steps toward the little cabin at the 
top of the west slope, while Billy 
filled another pail and dutifully as- 
cended the east bank. 

At nine o'clock a dusky little pro- 
cession was following the Creek to its 
mouth. There they found the boat 
mentioned by Billy ; but, to their dis- 
may, it had a chain securely pad- 
locked around an iron stake which 
was driven into the ground. 

Sammy's countenance fell. 

"We*s lors' a heap o* time comin* 
dis a-way," said he. " Dis boat fas'n 
tight an' locked." 

But Billy calmly replied : '' Oh, dat 
easy fixed. Mr. Smif ain' know dat 
dis stake easy pulled up fum de yarth 
an' de chain slip ofif." Then giving 
the stake a few energetic shakes he 
soon dragged it out, while Sammy 
slipped the chain from the bottom. 
This done, they both replaced the 
iron in the soft earth, and packed the 
soil firmly about it. Then all three 
gleefully got into the boat, and were 
soon gliding down the stream. In 
half an hour they were in Big Creek, 



the boat was a heavy one. 
Phrony sat in the bow enjoying he 
If, and ventured but a few remar 
om time to time ; for, though tl 
3ys were always glad to have h 
:company them, she was accustome 
) have her opinions rather contemp 
ously regarded. When, howev( 
he said : " I don* much keer 'bo 
eein' de styles. T'ink dis nice *noug 
Jpec' we stay out heah putty nigh 
lay, too. Yo' boys putty tucker 
)ut takin* tu'n a-runnin* dis boat, j 
lit mos' noon now," they anxiou 
razed at the shadows which the tr 
:ast along the shore, and Billy 
marked : 

** Phrony allers say sumpin' lak ( 
J^he never say ary a t'ing got sc 
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not wishing his sister's feelings to be 
wounded ; and Phrony smiled beam* 
ingly at this sweet praise from her 
brother, and politely returned the 
compliment by saying : ** Sammy got 
mo* sense *n he shows, too "; and then 
for fear that Billy might think she 
was offended at him, added, ** An' I 
d'clar ter g'acious, Billy, I t'ink yo' 
got some, too, I sholy do." Billy was 
so mollified that, as he handed the 
paddle to Sammy whose turn it now 
was, he exclaimed : " I allers did lak 
to hev Phrony go 'long wid we-uns." 
At last the river was reached ; but 
alas ! the same tide that had helped 
them down the sunny creek now 
pushed them on toward the wide 
ocean. The city was several miles up 
the river from this point, and battle 
with the tide as they would, they 
could not head the boat against it, so 
on they went. As ill fortune would 
have it, the wind was now strong, and 
blowing them toward the great At- 
lantic. For some time they did not 
realize the danger of their position, 
or they might have hailed one of the 



uddenly the white caps ofif th< 
ould be plainly seen, and be 
he great white steamer that We 
:hored, waiting for high tide t 
t could venture over the treach 
Dar and make its way to Leeville 
" Oh, g'acious sakes ! " ejacu 
Billy ; " we is mos* ter Noo Yor 
place up Norf, an* dar's de steai 
out dar on de bar. We cayn't 
git back no mo*. We's gwine 
drownded, shore ! " 

Little Phrony screamed wi^ 
ror, and poor Sammy had hard 
to keep the tears from flowing 
called out, " Don* yo* keer, F 
we is safe, an* I kin swim ar 
kin, an* ef we goes ter Noo Y 
"«>^ oil Hp stvles an* de bigge 
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kik Noo York." So Sammy handed 
the paddle to Billy, and went nearer 
the little dusky figure in the bow, who 
was wiping her eyes with her home- 
spun sun-bonnet. 

"Why, Phrony, I des 'shamed o' 
yo\ Dis sailin' des fine. I dunno 
but I lak hit better'n styles," coaxed 
Sammy, winking vigorously at Billy 
to tempt him to agree in order to 
cheer their woe-begone little compan- 
ion ; and Billy, who was, after all, an 
obliging boy, chimed in : 

" Law, yes ; I t'ink dis a heap bet- 
ter'n styles, speshly some kine. Now 
I's des gwine ter aim fo* dat steamer,. 
an* we kin git a tow up ter Leeville 
'stead o' gwine ter Noo York. I never 
did lak Noo York. Shouldn't won- 
der, Phrony, ef dat cap'n des a-lookin' 
out dis minute, an' sayin' : * Reckon I 
bes' sen' out arter dem chillens in dat 
boat an' arks 'em ride up wid me an' 
give *em some cofifee an' hoe-cake 
an* show 'em de styles up ter Lee- 
ville.' " 

Phrony was so interested in this 
entertaining idea of Billy's that she 



f he got some styles on de steamsl: 
n' he mought be a-gittin* 'em 
eady fo* ter show. An' he a-say 
o 'em, * Now, all yo' styles, yo' < 
itan' yo'se'ves in a row, kase dey 
jome chillen a-comin* fo' ter see 
ills, an' yo' des gotter b'have, an' 
yo* don' I switch yo' alls good, h< 
dat ? ' " 
" Hi ! dat a fac*," shouted Samn* 
Now, how it was I cannot say, 
at this moment the paddle sHp 
from Billy's hands, and off it w 
A cry of agony went up from the i 
lad, in which Phrony joined. Saw 
staunch, brave boy that he was, j 
" Say, Billy, don' yo' keer ; don' 
reck'n I bes' swim fur it ? " 

" T — „^ . ^^^» jyj|. (irownded s 
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And yell they did. Phrony accom- 
panied them in clear, shrill strains. 
They were now upon the bar. Sway, 
rock, plunge, went the little craft. 
The foamy spray soon drenched them 
to the skin. In vain Phrony wiped 
her face with the sun-bonnet. Sam- 
my pulled her from her seat in the 
bow down upon the boat bottom, say- 
ing : " I skeer yo' tip outen dis heah, 
hit dat oneasv lak." 

" Uneasy " it was indeed. Every mo- 
ment it seemed as though the small 
craft would be swamped. Instead of 
now speeding toward the steamer it 
was tossing angrily about. Billy, 
feeling in a manner guilty of murder 
at having been the instigator of their 
unfortunate sail, and responsible for 
their probable death, suggested get- 
ting out and seizing the boat's stern 
and so push it ahead by paddling 
with his legs, but Sammy dissuaded 
him. 

*' Yo' maw be madder* n ever at my 
maw, Sammy, ef I drownded yo'.*' 

" An' yo* maw won' nevah hev nuf- 
fin' ter say ter my maw at me a-takin* 



J, Billy ? " 

" No indeedy ; don' yo' be skeere 
irony." But Phrony wailed ar 
led : " I don' want ter git no wette 
'low maw be awful mad at me gi 
n' dis heap o' wet on me. I 'low si 
^itch me and Sammy good." 
**No, she ain' do dat," returns 
»illy. " I d'clar to goodness I cor 
er yo' all's maw an' tell her dat I 
cie what wuz ter blame an' take ] 
pankin', Phrony; I 'low I will so. 
Ion' keer fo' spanks, an* Sammy d< 
luther. We des es liv' hev 'em 
lot." 

And though Phrony looked at I 
comforter dubiously, she felt devou 
thankful that she had such an ob 
ingr friend. 
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Sammy, looking through the blinding 
spray, " he a-comin* plum ' fur us dis 
minute.*' 

Surely deliverance was near ; for, 
puffing with all its might and main, 
came a small steam-launch through 
the foamy breakers toward the chil- 
dren. 

" Hi, dar," came across the water ; 
"ketch dis line an* tie it to de boat.*' 

*• All right,'* answered Sammy; " let 
er go." 

In a moment the long line came 
spinning over them, and in an instant 
the two boys had secured it to the 
chain at the boat's bow. Then they 
were drawn safely to the busy little 
lug. and hauled up over the side by 
some one who, as he pulled Sammy 
over the raiU said to a white-capped 
man near by : " Here, Ben, take these 
chjidren and get their clothes dry. 
Give them something to eat, too ; 
they'll want it after their wetting." 

So they were taken to a tiny room 
where there was a very savory smell, 
and as they dried their garments, 
munched the sandwiches and drank 



ished their lunch. 

**Oh, we des a-gwine ter I 
ter see de styles," answered S 
" but we done lors* de paddk 
skeered les' de cap*n ain' gw 
us, an' we git drownded." 

" Moughty lucky fo* yo' alls 
wuz some quality folks on dat i 
an' wanted dey alls* launch t< 
'em, else yo'd a swamped ; 
steamer could a holped yo' a: 
sponded the cook, who was i 
to be sociable. " Dis launcl 
tinned he, ** b'long to a gemr 
lives out in de kentry. He fii 
ity, an* him an* he's gemmer 
gwine ter stop over night ai 
James.'* 
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back. Does yo* t*ink we 'rive ter 
Leeville too late ter see de styles ? 
We alls didn' know but dar mought 
be some on dat steamship. I *low 
'yo ain' got 'em on dis yer boat, is 
yo' ?" 

" Yassah !" answered Ben. " In fac' 
we is got de ver' chiciest (choicest) 
styles on dis boat — de ver' chiciest 
quality styles — an' yo* see *em when 
yo* goes on deck." 

The children's faces brightened, and 
Billy said eagerly, " I ain' ben ter de 
sukkus sence de nex' ter de las' sugar- 
bilin' time, an' we alls des lay our- 
se'ves out fo* ter see dem styles. 
Whar yo' keep 'em ?" 

" In de name o' goodness, what yo' 
s'pose dey is ?" ejaculated Ben. " Yo* 
alls talks like dey wuz — " But at 
this moment some one came to say 
that the children were wanted on 
deck, so they regretfully said good-by 
to Ben and reluctantly followed the 
messenger, little Phrony holding fast 
to Sammy and Billy. 

A tall, elderly gentleman addressed 
them. 



your name, sir ?" turning to Billj 

" Me name Billy Thompson, ai 
eight, gwine on nine." 

"Me name Sammy Pickens," 
Sammy, anticipating a similar 
mand, " an' Fs seven, gwine on e 
Me sister name Phrony Picken* 
she ain* but six — " 

" Gwine on seven," interru 
Phrony ; " an' I allers does 
Sammy do." Having made this s 
ment, Phrony grew bolder, and 
*' We 'spected yo* wuz gwine sen 
fur us befo', an* Billy he say yo* a 
tin* yo' styles all ready.*' 

*' Yassah," put in Sammy, ** we 
didn' git to de las' sukkus, an' 
night I heah Julus tell Mandy 
she'd oughter see de styles ou 
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ing twinkle in the gentleman's eyes, 
so did not shrink from him when he 
put his hand upon his shoulder and 
asked : 

"What are styles ? Pray tell me." 

" Dunno pesackly, but dey moughty 
fine, de way Julus speak. Don't 
b'lieve dey hed *em ter de las' sukkus. 
Billy knows what dey's lak, an* he say 
dey ver' much lak camels, some on 
'em, but dey is diff'unt kines, an' some 
is speshly lak drummundaries." 

A roar of laughter greeted this as- 
sertion, and Billy looked much dis- 
comforted. What if styles should not 
prove to look like dromedaries? 
Awful thought ! He rashly tried to 
turn the embarrassing conversation 
by saying, " We all took de boat down 
de creek, an' git ter de river, an' den 
when we los' de paddle we all moughty 
nigh tumbled over. I dunno what 
Mr. Smif gwine say dat he ain' got 
his boat." 

" Who is this Mr. Smith ?" 

'* Oh, he a ole coon what done 
build de big house up ter de creek, 
an' he soen' a heap o* time fishin' an' 



"Ah," responded the gentler 
while another standing by bent ne 
double in his efforts to control 
laughter. " And," continued 
" have you ever seen this Mr. Smil 

*'No, sah; he shoot yo' ef yo' 
look tow*ds him ef he git a good ; 
He moughty biggity. I ain' nevei 
him ; I on'y des take his boat f o' 
fish. I ain' no use fo' Mr. Smif. 
ain' my kine," answered Billy, po 
ously. 

"I dunno how we gwine sec 
styles an' git home afo' sundo^ 
whimpered Phrony. ** I skeer rr 
my gwine ter wallop we alls go 
and she tried hard to keep the t 
so near her lashes from rolling d 

hf^r fat littlf* rh#*#*lfQ. 
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Phrony des lay herse'f out ter see one, 
an' I dunno how she kin, 'less yo' got 
one heah, kase we got ter go home 
right smart ef yo' be so kine es ter 
tow us up ter Leeville." 

"My dear boy," returned he, pat- 
ting Sammy's head, and then, gaz- 
ing forlornly about him, exclaimed, 
" Come, this isn't fair. You fellows 
must help me. Have we, or have we 
not, any style aboard ?" 

** My dear uncle George," respond- 
ed the young man who had laughed 
so heartily, " can you ask that when 
we have dear Jimmy?" And sud- 
denly a faultlessly attired youth was 
danced by him into the midst of the 
group. 

" I say, Jackson, can't you let a fel- 
low alone?" ejaculated the victim, 
half angrily. 

" Dear boy, a request has been made 
by our visitors for a sight of you, and 
you must behave prettily. Now, Mas- 
ter Sammy, aged seven, going on 
eight; Billy, eight, going on nine, and 
Miss Sophronia, behold ! Never was 
such style as this. The circus, my 
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this hat, these dainty pump 
style, style. This style, my 
has a gun, and you may yet 
shooting at cows or other su< 
animals; you may even see h: 
boat of the gentleman to wl 
so respectfully alluded as 
coon, but always a halo of s 
rounds him — he and style an 
By this time Jimmy had ' 
himself free of his tormen 
now our little trio stood gaz 
wondering eyes at Mr. 
Sammy looked sadly puzz 
said, " Is styles des folks w 
pow'ful slick? Billy said • 
lak drummundaries." And 
began to quiver. 
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wuz diff'unt kines, an* some of 'em is 
lak drummundaries; didn* say dat 
eve'y las' one of *em is," returned 
Billy in despair. 

" Billy, we wuz all took in," said 
Sammy, mournfully. ** I ain* blamin' 
yo' any. Phrony, don' yo* cry; dis 
gemmen des boun' ter tow us ter Lee- 
ville, an* den we take de big road an' 
git home quick. / don* keer 'bout de 
styles. I didn' b'lieve dey wuz drum- 
mundaries any o' de time ; I on'y 
'spected dey mought be. I wuz mos' 
shore dey wuzn't mo* *n wildcats or 
sumpin* lak dat.** But still Phrony 
wailed dismally. 

" Look here, children,'* said Mr. 
Jackson, ** you shall go to the next 
circus that comes to town, and I be- 
lieve they expect Barnum next month. 
Don't cry, but just tell us how the 
fishing is in Big Creek, and how the 
hunting goes. There ! Bless my 
heart, if Miss Sophronia isn*t smil- 
ing.** The children could not resist 
Mr. Jackson*s cheering words, and for 
the rest of the afternoon were charm- 
ingly entertained. 



\ 
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by Mr. Jackson and unci 
Rapidly they were driven t 
tel, where the carriage 
opened by a young porter, 
totally unprepared for the " 
my soul ! " which he exc 
fervently as his eyes met th 
dusky trio; but matters wer 
plained when Sammy anc 
clung to the young man, s< 
" Br'er Julus, Br'er Julus 
ben mos ter Noo York, an' 
er sent fur us an' we ben 1 
cyar'ge with nary a mule 1 
it — all bosses. Dese gemm 
home wid us ter see maw n 
us any." 

"I shore I moughty 'b 
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yo' did when de huntin' so good. 
Yo' gwine out ter yo' place ter-night, 
Mr. Smif ? " and Julius carried off the 
valis3s. 

Horrors ! Was this Mr. Smith ? 
Was this kind gentleman the "ole 
coon " ? Billy, Sammy, and Phrony 
stood aghast. " He gwine give we 
alls ter de patter- roller," whispered 
Sammy. '^What yo* say he a ole 
coon fo', Billy ? " But Billy could not 
reply. However, the old coon replied 
for him : 

" Come, come, my boys, don't fright- 
en Phrony. You shall both teach me 
how to fish and hunt. Jump into the 
carriage again, for I must take you 
home to-night." 

" I believe," said Mr. Jackson, sud- 
denly, " that Jimmy and I were in- 
tending to make a few purchases be- 
fore driving out, so we will follow 
and overtake you on our horses be- 
fore you reach the Pickens abode ; so 
au revoir, my dear uncle." 

Late in the evening poor Mrs. Pick- 
ens and Mrs. Thompson, whom grief 
had brought into kindly communica- 
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et at sunaowit %^j 

ith her pail, Mrs. Pickens ventun 

Is yo* Billy home, Miz* Thompson 

Mrs. Thompson had responded " ] 

ia*am ; is yo* Sammy and Phro 

ome ? " 

" No, Miz' Thompson, dey wid ; 
Billy." Then, more hesitating 
** May-be dey gorn ter Leeville on 
big road. I lak pow'ful to hev yo* 
Sally come an* eat supper to our hoi 
We kin see better down de big r 
fum hit.*' 

So the breach was filled ; and w 
the carriage, accompanied by 
horsemen, drove up, its occupants ' 
in time to see Mrs. Thompson com 
ing Mrs. Pickens, to whom Sam 
soaked hat had just been brougl 
— u^ iioH seen the chi 
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took all manner of curious parcels 
from his saddle-bags, dividing them 
between the two families. 

Soon after the gentlemen rode away 
the tired children were laid on the 
same bed upon which, the night be- 
fore, Sammy and Phrony had ar- 
ranged their adventure. Before drop- 
ping to sleep, Billy said, " Maw, I's 
dreadful glad yo' and Sammy's mam- 
my made up. Mr. Smif gwine cyar 
we alls ter de ver* nex* sukkus. Fs 
moughty glad we alls went ter see de 
styles, even ef we didn' see 'em." 

" Well," responded the two women,, 
"hit 'pears lak yo' alls come back in 
style nuff, anyhow." 

"No," murmured Phrony, sleepily; 
" we alls didn' come back in a style,^ 
we come in a cyar'ge wid nary a mule 
hitched to it — on'y bosses." 

The brown eyes closed, and the 
three little crusaders slept. 
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PORE PAW. 

" Yas, sir, talkin' o' jokes allers 
minds me o' pore paw. Ef he didn't 
set hissef ter 'precherate an* larf tell 
his sides most split over the durndest 
common, evVyday kine o' joke, I ain't 
know him ! Pore paw, his las' act 
wuz a joke, an' he ain't know it. His 
las' act wuz the p'intedes', sharpes', 
bitines', quares' (queerest) ole joke I 
ever knowed. 1 never wuz one ter see 
through the blame thin's anyhow, but 
I see through this one. I ain' biggity, 
but paw'd larf at some things es sorter 
made me feel bad. Now when Sol 
Dakin stole that ten-acre lot away 
from paw kase he 'low'd 'twas his, 
paw havin* simply grow'd craps an' 
gone shares fur the las' sev'l yeahs, I 
wuz moughty mad at Sol. Ole man 
Dakin proved to me, though, later on, 
thet he didn't do paw out'n ary a 
thin'. 

95 



son, an' he 'lowed he wouldr 
keered ef he didn't a-hed this so 
Ian* being fur him. Wall, jes* a 
off from that time Billy Dakin d 
some sort o' misery or nuther an< 
see a joke in it. Law, ef he didn'i 
I jes' simply wuz mad at pore p£ 
that. But he couldn't help it — it w 
joke teched his intelleck. Paw 
'lowed I didn't hev no intelle 
'lowed back all I wanted wuz ' 
ter keep from bein* a fool fi 
thin', an* 'nough ter suppote m 
woman an' the young-uns for 'r 
I'm sat'sfied so fur. 

" Paw wuz a well-meanin' ole 
Quare 'tis how some folks 
enemies, though, well-meanin' < 
air. Some folks jes' hated pooi 
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kase I didn't see one o* them durned 
jokes. Phil Jones' mule died o' colic 
jes' come sugar-bilin* time an' cane 
ready fur grindin'. Paw an' he allers 
had betted on the 'mount o* sugar an* 
syrup they wuz li'ble ter git; an' Phil 
los' both mule an' bet thet fall. Hit 
tickled paw ter hev him lose both. I 
felt so oneasy I let him hev my mule 
half time, an* he holped me the res* o' 
the time. I los' a heap doin' it, kase 
my cane wuz ready, too. Paw poked 
fun at me all thet winter, kase I 
mought a out-did paw with the crap 
I hed. *Twas finer *n paw's. Fm 
moughty glad I didn't beat paw, 
though. 'Twould a ben too durned 
humblin' fur him. He couldn't a got 
over hit. 'Twas a little hard fur me; 
but fifteen yeah arter Phil iiolped me 
fine when meh two oxes died in one 
month. Phil wuz allers one o* them 
good-hearted coons thet yo* ain't often 
come across. 

" But I'm gittin' cl'ar off from thet 
scrap with pore paw. Yo' see, me an* 
paw*s Crackers from — I mought say — 
Adam; my wife's folks wuz onct from 



mine that I got ter marry oie 
gal. I dunno how I come ter sot 
se*f squar' agin paw's 'pinion, bu 
wuz bloomin', an* she sot a hes 
me — no mo' 'n I sot by her, I mc 
es well say. Wall, paw wuzn't 
son'ble, hit 'peared like, an' w- 
mar'd 'thout his knowledge or 
sent, nuther. *Twas the fust jo: 
paw I ever played, an' T be 
Jimminy, 'twuz the las'. He jes' 
an' tared roun' like he wuz took 
the delir'ums. I'd ben fool 'nou 
think paw'd be all right kase ths 
a joke, in he a-sayin*, * Mose, I 
agree fur yo* ter marry Jeff's g2 
summer,' an' me a-answerin', 
two wives ain't permitted, an' I 
a' ready mar'd a week, I cayn't 
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I done throwed off paw's *thority I 
wuz easier en meh mine. Pore paw 
wuz mad et me fur sev'el yeah tell he 
mos* died o* fever an* Sal coddled him 
up. We brung him heah, kase we 
hed six o* these ten young uns — I call 
'em all young uns. Perky, short fur 
Perkins, she's nigh ter fort)' yeah, 
an' she's a young un, named fur her 
maw. 

" Paw 'lowed we wuz arter his sav- 
in's an' his Ian*. My, he wuz rily. 
Nothin' me or Sal could say or do 
could convince him ter the contrairy. 
He all the time screamed out thet he 
done lef* his all ter Bud Johnny. Paw 
allers liked Johnny — he's some older 
'n me. His ole woman couldn*t stan* 
paw. She claimed he made her plum 
crazy with his biggitiness. Thet's 
how we come ter bring him heah. 
Then he got well an* went home. 
Sorter lonesome fur the ole coon, but 
he preferred hit ter standin' his kin. 
He wuz well quite a spell, an* then 
begun sorter failin' in gen'ral, an* 
come back one day. 

" I wuz shore the las' wuz coming 
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annyhow whether he lei me a ni 
or a farm. I wuz feelin' bad fur p< 
paw, kase folks seemed sorter 1 
enemies ter him. Wall, he wuz i 
at me thet time, I kin tell yo'. 
'lowed he wouldn't leave me evei 
hog. He'd leave ever'thin' ter E 
Johnny. I jes' said : * Paw, I a 
anny 'jections. Yo* kin dispose 
yore fixin's anny way yo' keer ter. 
ain't yearnin' fur neither yore he 
yore mules, nor yore Ian'.' 

" Wall; paw jes' blinked at me. 
hed the miseries thet time, I kin 
yo'. Fur nigh on a yeah he wuz a< 
miser'ble, an' mad. He'd done m 
his will, but I hedn't anny mo' 
what he done disposed of, nor ) 
he done disposed of it, nur nothi 
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Sal, an' on yo*, Mose, ter nuss me tell 
I die, an* fin* yo* ain*t neither o* yo* 
got lef* ary a hog *; an* then he larf 
reel mean, pore paw. 

"One day, though, paw sorter got 
soft, an* started on cryin*, an* he 
*lowed we wuz the on*y folks he keered 
about, an* how Bud Johnny wuz wait- 
in* fur his money, an* he wished he 
done lef* hit ter me an* Sal. I says ter 
him : * Paw, don' yo* keer, we got 
*nough an* ter spare.* He blinked at 
me, an* says : * Yo* durn ole fool, I'm 
glad, arter all, I ain*t lef* hit ter yore 
intelleck. Yo* ain*t a bit o* me in yen 
Yo*s all jes* like yore maw's side the 
house — all of 'em puny fools.* 

** Still pore paw felt miser*ble. 
Putty soon he wuz so he could 
sit on the poach an* git the sun an* 
air fur awhile, an* one day we miss 
him, when Perky blow the horn fur 
dinner. We ain*t see him, an* we reg- 
*lar search, an* couldn*t track him. 
Tell yo*, we wuz oneasy. *Long *bout 
sundown we fine him lyin* on the trail 
by Dead Horse Swamp. He hed his 
senses, but he hedn*t a spec' o* 



I done fixed it all over. Meh wi 
got a coddlesil, an' I lef* hit all ter 3 
'stead o* Bud Johnny.' 

" With thet, he give me a reel ni 
techy sort o' smile, an* then blink 
'n said, * Fine joke on Johnny, ai 
it ? ' I took a oath right squar be 
him, an' said I'd divide hones' w 
Bud Johnny. Paw smiled reel we 
an' sorter whispered, 'Good b 
Mose, yo* gotter hev the bigges* h 
ter please me, kase I wuzn't good 
yo'.' 

" We got him home. I tell Sal 
'bout what paw says, an' I gotter c 
fess she wuz powerful pleased, ^ 
she said it wouldn't a-made anny \ 
funce, though, with all our you 
11ns. she'd crreatlv 'orecherate a : 
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'bout the will, but told him, says I : 
* Bud Johnny, I 'low I'll divide hones' 
with yo'.' He wuz mad, an* says I 
done inflerenced paw. I said I sol- 
emnly hedn't, but he b'lieved me 
'bout es much es yo' kin b'lieve a 
mule won't kick when she gits a 
chance. 

" Pore paw died the nex' day, an' 
arter the fun'l, two la'yers done come 
from town an' say they gotter read 
the will, an' would we 'semble the re- 
lations. I got 'em all, an' we sot in 
thet thar livin' room, an' I jes' trem- 
bled like them little sens'tive creepers 
when they's teched. 

" They wuz all c'lected, and the will 
wuz read. Bud Johnny come in black 
es night, 'lowin' he hoped the la'yers'd 
see ter 't a bit o' jestice wuz done ter 
him. Yo' could a-heard a pin drap. 
The will wuz done read, an' I jes' got 
up an' says : * Gentlemen, this heah's 
a big joke on me ' ; poor paw would 
a-enj'yed hit a heap ; an* me an' Sal 
lef the room. Paw'ed not altered the 
thin', an' all wuz lef ter Bud Johnny. 

Sal tole me I growed reel white. 



ben ter tawn an* see the la'yen 
mus* a hed a dream. 

" No, sir; Bud Johnny didn't di 
kase he done feel thet hit rig 
belonged ter him. Tm glad, the 
he knowed fur shore I hedn't ir 
enced paw. 

" Folks says : ' Put in a bill fo' 
paw's boa'd ' ; but I ain't see the 
when paw warn't welcome ter a 
an' a bed. Sal wuz sorter dis'pii 

" I allers think, though, it wu2 
bad fur paw not ter a-?eed me j 
so white an' trembly. Thet wu2 
bigges' joke on me I ever knowec 
ter think paw should a-missed 
Pore paw." 
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KENSINGTON 
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THE LITTLE SISTER OF SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

A FACT that soon impresses itself 
upon one's notice when stopping for 
a time in any of the large cities of 
England is the care and authority ex- 
ercised over the younger children of a 
family by the eldest sister, even though 
she be but a child herself. 

In the most crowded thoroughfares 
of London may be seen chubby, rosy 
children enjoying the sights, reveling 
over the brilliant show-windows, ex- 
amining the articles of some street 
vender, watching a Punch-and-Judy 
show, crossing Regent Circus or Pic- 
cadilly without an atom of regard for 
the hundreds of 'buses, cabs, and han- 
soms rushing madly along, confident 
in the care and wisdom of Sister — 
Sister with a big S. (Sister is some- 
times ten years of age, while her little 
charges are from four to eight.) It is 
not alone the children of what are 
known as '* the lower classes," either, 
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speaking proclaim home influei 
that are gentle, refined, cultured. 

On a warm August day last s 
mer, in South Kensington, I 
standing before one of the p 
studies in oil — some corn-flowe 
when I heard voices, children's vo: 
one saying, ''And did great mer 
these, too. Sister?" 

'* No, dear ; this is only the wor 
students ; but perhaps they wil 
great some day. Come, and Til s 
you the corn-flowers. They ar 
pretty ; they got a prize — " 

Suddenly she stopped, and I h 
the feet go pattering away. I felt 
an intruder, so I hastily moved be 
some charcoal sketches, not too 
hr\\xTf>\Tf^r to <;pe the little sisters. 1 
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chubby faces, with stray ringlets fly- 
ing about their foreheads, were from 
time to time turned to her inquiringly 
as they examined the various studies. 
All were dressed in plain brown Hol- 
land pinafores. Sister only wore 
shoes ; the twins had ankle-strap slip- 
pers over their little short socks, 
above which three or four inches of 
plump, pink leg showed. They made 
a charming Kate Greenaway group. 

There were but few others in the 
room beside ourselves, and I had am- 
ple opportunity to watch them with- 
out attracting attention. From study 
to study they went. Occasionally the 
twins would raise a little fat fore- 
finger to point out something espe- 
cially pleasing, and it did not fail to 
bring forth an enthusiastic response 
from their small guardian. 

Suddenly I missed them, and, has- 
tily moving to a distant door, saw 
their retreating figures. I followed, 
but could not overtake them, and was 
soon lost in what seemed to be a laby- 
rinth of passages. Plainly, they were 
familiar with the South Kensington 



An hour later, resting in oi 
water-color rooms, a glimpse 
sunbonnet at the farther en( 
aisle greeted me. " There th< 
exclaimed I to myself, and wi 
countenance but joyful heart 
as near to them as I could. 

** Very pretty ! oh, so pr 
like the ones with little b 
them," said one twin. 

" I like the ones with puss 
them best," said the othei 
smiled indulgently. You 
twins were so young, and si: 
old — possibly ten. 

Soon they were off. They 
ingto see something else. I 
confident, however, that I sh 
them again, and I did. 
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** And it*s the room / don't like very 
much^' confessed the other. 

" Oh, hush, dears ; they're all Con- 
stables. When you grow up you'll 
like them," whispered Sister, who had 
just spied me ; and with an apologetic 
look for such avowed Philistinism, she 
led her small charges away. 

** I hope I haven't seen them for the 
last time," thought I. " I'm sure to 
come across them again later — I 
must." Yes, far on into the afternoon 
I found them before "The Fates," 
with which the twins were apparently 
much dissatisfied. 

Again we were separated, and this 
time I sorely feared that I should see 
my little trio no more. Tired and 
hungry, I strolled to the tea-room, 
where a pompous waiter brought me 
a pot of tea and a roll. I had almost 
finished when a familiar sight met my 
eyes. In walked Sister and the twins ! 

Selecting one of the little round 
tables, she helped first one twin and 
then the other on the rather high 
chairs. Solicitously she removed each 
sunbonnet, and with her handkerchief 



tliem tor a moment or two. It w 
go to the head waiter, with whoir 
had a whispered consultation. 1 
she returned to her table, where 
presided with a cheering and moth 
air. 

The man beckoned another to 
nodding toward the children, a 
spoke a few words in a low tone, 
shortly a tray, bearing three r 
three pats of butter, and one l 
glass of milk, was carried to thenr 
now knew from the gleeful whisp 
explanations what that consulta 
had been for. She had probably 
ficient to pay for just a little n 
than one ordinary glassful, but 
enough for two, and so had askec 
a very large glass instead. 
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What a happy time they had ! One 
could not quite manage her roll prop- 
erly. To be sure, it was the size of a 
small loaf ; but as the other twin could, 
there was a merry gale of laughter. 
Sister beamed upon them. 

Regretfully I prepared to go. I 
longed to join my new friends instead, 
but with all their childish merriment 
they seemed surrounded by a halo of 
dignity and reserve, and I dared not 
approach them, even though I was 
conscious that my desire to do so was 
not prompted by merely idle curi- 
osity. 

I arose, and, after paying the waiter, 
slowly passed by their table. In- 
stinctively I bowed and said ** Good- 
by." I meant good-by with its old 
Saxon meaning. The three little 
heads, after a glance of surprise, nod- 
ded politely, and three low voices re- 
turned " Good-by." 

The next day I sailed for America, 
and one of the sweetest memories of 
the summer, upon which I love to re- 
flect, is that of the little Sister of 
South Kensington. 
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AT MAMMY TURNIPSEED'S. 

'* Heah, yo* Tribulishum, tek yo'sef 
off en dat hog's back. Yo* is de ever- 
lastinqs' torment ! I wonder, I does 
dat-a-way, why yo' paw don' wallop 
yo'. Ef I on'y didn' hev de i'ne on 
dis yer shut-bos'm I sholy wallop yo' 
mysef. I would, shore to goodness. 
Hope dat ho^ run wid yo* to de 'ga- 
tors. He makin' plum fur de pon'." 

But, as Trib was accustomed to 
threats, and cared very little for wal- 
lopings, he showed the utmost indif- 
ference to mammy's anger, and con- 
tinued his journey on old Pete ; where- 
fore Mrs. Turnipseed turned to her 
husband, who sat in the doorway 
smoking, ^nd, tragically waving one 
hand toward the retreating Trib, 
while she still held the iron in the 
other, cried, ** Yo' is got de ill-bred- 
des' young-uns ever I see. Dey takes 
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all 'long of dey trash Paw." 
It was Wednesday afterno 
Turnipseed cabin, and this 
rigidly devoted, as mammy \ 
you, *' to starch clo's an* bi 
[shirts]. Monday, hit my '\ 
Chuesday, hit my simple i*i 
wash clo*s what ain' stai 
Wednesday, hit my ver* bus 
ain* gwine i*ne my nice sh 
a-Chuesday an* hev *em lose 
ish afore George Washerto 
to dey's homes a-Thu'sd 
ma*am ; I ain* manage so po; 
dat-a-way. Ev'y day hes de 
rightly b'longs to hit, an* Vii 
sholy my shut-bos*m day.** 
On these shirt-bosom a 
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fire, although he knew that his wife's 
direst displeasure would fall upon 
him if she were obliged to heat her 
choice irons before sooty pine instead 
of bright oak coals. Mrs. Turnipseed 
had been obliged to submit to this 
before, but the reprimands her hus- 
band received on such occasions 
should certainly have been sufficient 
to prevent all future negligence. I 
am sorry to say that daddy did not 
bear an enviable reputation so far as 
enterprise and industry were con- 
cerned. Even the most shiftless of 
his neighbors looked upon him as a 
^* lazy, no-*count niggah." But though 
in the bosom of his own family he was 
made to suffer for all his shortcomings, 
mammy faithfully defended his char- 
acter against the attacks of every out- 
sider, whether friend or enemy, who 
dared even to hint that her husband 
was not quite so industrious as he 
might be. 

** Mr. Tu'nipseed," she was wont to 
say to such audacious critics as ven- 
tured these personal remarks, " is a 
'markable man. He notions is cl'ar 



low wuk o' mos' niggahs. He 
high-tone." 

Somehow, these flattering al 
to his mental superiority dadd} 
appreciated as one might supj 
would. Nay ; he even looked 
them as foreboders of evil. Ch 
once to overhear a more than i 
eloquent defense of his charac 
mournfully remarked to his 
born : " Lor o' massy ! Wh 
maw lay de m'lasses on me dat 
wusser 'n *simmon switches be 
foller. Dey sholy is." 

** Dey is, sholy," responded i 
Washington, Jr., in a tone of ca 
viction. 

Ah, surely, yes ! When al 
terrible tirade was certain to 
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gah ever I see," she would cry, exas- 
perated that others should have no- 
ticed his deficiencies. " Yas, an' I is 
de down-troddes* wife 'at ever had a 
lazy, shif'less, triflin' niggah fur a 
husban*. I is dat-a-wa}', shore to 
g'cious." 

Mammy had a most impressive way 
of scolding. Turnipseed, Jr., had once 
sagely remarked that " Dey stays by 
yo' fur ever *n ever." When any one 
of the young Turnipseeds was rebuked 
for a fault, he was chastised, not only 
for that, but for every one he had been 
guilty of since his babyhood, just as 
the memory of it would flash through 
his mother's fertile mind. Of course, 
as George Washington was the oldest, 
his superior years furnished a long 
record of grievances which might be 
forgiven, but never forgotten ; indeed, 
the way mammy could bring up one 
peccadillo after another was wonder- 
ful. 

Upon this unfortunate Wednesday 
a most woeful accident had occurred, 
which did not help to restore mammy's 
peace of mind, so sadly disturbed by 



this depraved animal delibe 
five choice eggs on which mj 
set a motherly old hen. It i 
that this alone might have 
given, but the enraged fov 
of submitting quietly to the 
shown her treasures, flew i. 
nose. Alas ! a snap, a bite, 
Speckle convulsively fluttei 
one wild moment, then di 
headless chicken. 

" Ef I don* wallop yo* goc 
yer, George Washerton, I a 
live," screamed poor Mrs. Ti 
who had been led to the 
action by the squawking of 
hennery. " No, I ain' ; an' y( 
imp'dent, triflin* rascal whj 
co*n-house door open when -^ 
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when yu*se fo' yeah ole, an* mos' sot 
de house a-fiah when yu*se t'ree, an' 
yo' nuffin but squall de night long 
when yu'se a baby, an* yo' grows wus- 
ser 'n wusser all time long. Yo' tek 
arter yo* paw in yo' triflin*, shif'less 
ways an* yo* black face." 

As mammy poured forth her wrath, 
the black head of the offender under- 
went a series of vigorous punches, the 
most impressive being executed at 
the beginning of each new accusation ; 
the last and most serious — the unde- 
niable resemblance to his father — be- 
ing accompanied by a strong grasp of 
his wiry wool. One pull and a strong 
pull brought George Washington low, 
while howl upon howl issued from his 
sturdy lungs. 

As mammy made her way from the 
hennery where this affray had taken 
place, she saw Tribulation and the 
rest of the children sailing a fleet of 
little gourds in the hog-trough. This 
was an every-day amusement with all 
the young Turnipseeds, and they had 
grown to consider it an occupation 
which was not only allowed by their 
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neighbors happened in tc 
the presence of so many 
youngsters was considered 
for the small cabin. To-d 
the sight of this captivat: 
covered with gourds of vi 
was more than mammy 
calmly ; so, with an effec 
don' wallop all yu'se good 
yo' alls playin* lak yu'se sc 
again, I reckon it *il I 
'sleep," she pounced upon 
ing youngsters. " Git ! 
one o* yo*. Git, *fore I 
cried she, as they all, witl 
movements, evaded her cl 
We need not, therefore, I 
that this afternoon Mrs. 
proceeded with her ironim 
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— the very part that she was most 
careful over in her calmer moments. 
Soon, however, a more tempting vic- 
tim appearing in the shape of Tribu- 
lation on old Pete, she gave vent to 
her aggrieved feelings, pouring forth 
her wrath with characteristic empha- 
sis, and commending her youngest- 
born, as usual, to the 'gators. Find- 
ing, however, that this volley was met 
only by Trib's customary indifference, 
and that her husband, toward whom 
she quickly transferred her anger and 
anathemas, made no response, she 
went on with the thumping more vig- 
orously than ever, muttering to her- 
self distinctly enough for daddy to 
hear, " Some folks don't seem to t'ink 
hit nes'sary fur to ex'cise de lill' sense 
dey's borned wid, let 'lone what dey's 
s'posed fur to git o* deyse'ves, an* 
dey des sets a-smokin* lak dey wuz a 
lazy log-heap, an' as deef." 

At this aside daddy meekly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, Mandy, Tildy Sum- 
mer's ole man, he say he give he tater 
patch ef Tildy i'ne he shut-bos'm lak 
yo' kin, but I allers tells 'im dat i'nin's 
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a i'ner; an' Tildy, she wu2 
Jie/' han\ an' dat's de tr 
some nice oak kindlin's, Ma 
lak a pity fur to use dat ol< 
afo* dem shiny i'nes, an' 
Jedge Benson's shut-bos'm 
This oil, so wisely th 
troubled waters, worked n 
and mammy pursued her 
peace with herself and for 
all the world. 

Mrs. Turnipseed's day's 
over, and she was cutting 
for supper. A bright fire 
the hearth, before which tl 
who had been scrubbed 
shone like ebony, were sitt 
mv naused in the nniH<;t c\\ 
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''Law! Ef'tain' Missy Bradford 
on *er pony. Maw, I *low she comin' 
see we-uns," said Lucinda, balancing 
herself on an upturned barrel just out- 
side the doorway. 

" What I tell yo' alls ? " exclaimed 
mammy. " What I say dis mornin* 
'bout missy mought come? I gwine to 
git some o' yu*se outen de way sholy. 
Trib, yo' kin sot yo'sef down in dat 
co*n rocker, an* don' yo' move ef yo' 
wants me not to frow yo* to de 'ga- 
tors. Linkum, Jef'son, Ab'am, Jehu, 
yo* alls git on dat settee quick. 
Quick ! I say, an* don' yu'se move un- 
less yu'se wants me to skin yo* arter 
missy gone. Dave, Dan'el, an' Jon'- 
than, yo* alls git in dis bed." 

As a trio of whines was the only re- 
ply given to this outrageous demand, 
a quilt was whisked off the pine bed- 
stead in the corner, and three prison- 
ers as quickly deposited thereon, 
snugly tucked in with the homespun 
coverlet, and told to keep their 
mouths shut if they wished to keep 
their bones in their bodies. Daddy, 
meanwhile, had quietly slipped out 
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like the present, shook he 
eningly at those on the nj 
smoothed back her hai; 
her countenance, twiste( 
apron which hung over tl 
pery of her dress to its r 
tion in the front, and 
awaited her guest. All t 
in much less time than it 
tell, otherwise there woul 
rebellion in the Turnip 
But mammy's sudden d 
its members took the b 
them for at least a minut 
giving the coming visitoi 
to reach the cabin befon 
recovered himself sufficie 
this brief interregnum of 
A knock at the door. 
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he*p. Law ! Yo' dunno. Dat peart 
young-un, Trib, he boun' to do he 
shar* o* wuk, so he keep ole Pete fum 
comin' in de do*, des as nice. Yes'm, 
he drive ole Pete way down to de 
pon*. I git real oneasy 'bout hit kase 
I skeer de 'gators git him one o* dese 
yer days. Ole Pete, he's dat trouble 
'less Trib hes 'im ! One day he come 
right in de house an* drug all dem 
white biled shuts offen de cheer outen 
de do'way in the san*. I 'low I wal- 
lop ole Pete good fur dat. I sholy did." 

As mammy had given the young 
lady no opportunity to respond to her 
hearty welcome, Miss Bradford sim- 
ply answered : ** So that poor old pig 
is the scapegoat still, is he ? Well, 
I'm glad the children are such help 
to you, mammy." 

" De Lord hisse'l knows hit," mur- 
mured mammy. 

The young lady gave a faint smile 
which developed into a laugh as she 
threw herself into the corn-shuck 
rocker offered her. 

** Where is your husband ? " asked 
she. 



but you can tell him, ma 
want my roses attended t 
several other things I wo 
to do. Do you think he c 
morrow ? If he has not fii 
Benson's work, though, 
" Bless yo* heart, honej 
<ies ben dat busy a-wuk 
ain't hed time to git to 
son's. He 'lows hit wor 
ful, kase ef he lak to \ 
body 'live, hit dat same 
•son. Dey all busy heah. 
*em dar ain't no use fur 
stay by me. I ain't no 
an' dat's de troof. My 
got no use fur 'em too. 
sech 'spect fur hisse'f. 
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his bones) came a decided howl. Of 
this Mrs. Turnipseed took no notice, 
save to say: **Dat chile dreamin' 
agin, shore. Reckon he want some 
mo' calumy (calomel)." 

At this there was a chorus of groans 
under the quilt. 

'* How they snore," thought the 
young lady. 

Suddenly three discordant whines 
made her jump up and go toward the 
bed. 

" Now, mammy, those children are 
no more asleep than I am. They are 
crying. Can't they get up ? Please 
let them." 

" Dey's feelin' bad kase dey eat too 
much o* water-million pickle, honey," 
answered mammy, rocking leisurely. 
" I reckon I hev to rub 'em all free 
wid tuppentine ; hit mighty good fur 
mis'ry in de stumik." 

The trio, feeling that this was a 
threat that could be easily carried out, 
regarded it as most formidable, and 
withdrew under the quilt again. Miss 
Bradford, fearing that it might be 
worse for the invalids should she say 



I really shall." 

"Now, honey, hit sum 
pow'ful weak 'scuse fur 
dat he a growin* boy, ai 
sight what he hev to walli 
seem to wear on him. An' 
he t'ink he stay home an' 
de home craps." (Master ( 
been expel Jed three weel 
" He a truly 'telligent boy, 
to mischuf lak de res*, 
mornin* seem lak I die a-lai 
ornery dorg what George 
raise fum a pup got int 
hain's coop an' eat de ai] 
boy, he let him. De hain 
nose, an' 'fore a minute 
dere wuz dat ole hain a-spl 
a-flutterin' about 'thout ar 
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inter de chillen's minds. Seem lak 
I do hev to poun' 'em into 'em some- 
times." 

Mammy heaved a sigh and ex- 
claimed, as if to dismiss the subject 
of such rigid moral training : " Now 
I know missy got de sweet toof fur 
mammy's pickle peach. Lucindy, tek 
dis yer sass plate an' git a couple of 
*em outen de nigh bar'l. An', honey, 
yo' dtsgot to tas'e dis co'n pone, des de 
kine what missy lak, all crispy brown 
on *e outside. I t'ink o' missy ever 
time mammy mak hit. Does so, dar- 
lin'." 

By this time Trib, the fat little 
three-year-old, had crept from his 
chair. Apparently, he had no fear of 
the visitor; his big wondering eyes 
gazed at her, and a low voice mur- 
mured : "Tib co'n pone." This was 
correctly interpreted, and she dropped 
a piece of the coveted dainty into his 
mouth. Thus they munched together 
until the mother suddenly noticed the 
liberty her youngest-born was taking, 
and ejaculated, " Gracious ! ef dis 
ornery young-un ain' a-beggin' away 



cunning. There, you have f 
him ; he has gone into the c 

" Law ! He ain* skeer. 
skeer him. He gorn dar so 
up some mo' mischuf. Dal 
He ain* no skeer in him. \ 
ten-foot *gator come up oute 
an* all dat young-un do's to 
it lak he wuz a young shote. 

** Very well. But if you s 
too much you will harden 
he will have no sensitive fc 
all." 

"But de right puinciples 
to be put in he's mine, horn 
sens'tive 'nough, I 'low, but 
ciples is de mos' importan 
Mrs Turnipseed gave her he 
decided toss. 
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have not work for George to do, I 
should like him to come and weed the 
garden. Can you spare him ? I have 
other things, too," continued she, turn- 
ing toward the door ; " the chicken- 
coop needs mending. Now don't for- 
get." 

" No, indeedy ; George Washerton 
love to wuk fur missy efhe love to 
wuk fur anybody 'live. I know he 
tease me let him go right away." 

" The last time you said that, 
mammy, he didn't come. I don't 
think he loves to work for anybody 
alive. If he doesn't come, though, he 
need never expect to ride Mazeppa 
again. Good-night. Oh, Trib, I 
nearly forgot I promised you a ride 
down to the bars when I was here 
last. Come along. Yes, he shall, 
mammy," noticing a forbidding ex- 
pression sweep over the mother's face. 
" There is ample room for both of us — 
for you, too, if you'd like. Mazeppa is 

big." 

Miss Bradford here put her arm 
through mammy's and ran down the 
steps, followed by all the children but 



ing. Indeed, this ride 
generally expected by the 
nipseeds at the close of 
ford's visits. 

Meanwhile, the three 
termined not to lose mor 
than was absolutely ne< 
quickly risen and passed 
house. They stationed 
safely behind a pomegr 
from which point they 
longing eyes the joys the 
ing. Soon the prisonei 
wonder how they could 
the cabin without mami 
edge ; for Lincoln and Je 
ing had their share of thi 
playing terribly near th< 
retreat. Suddenly, hov 
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bones, he gasped : "Tib pull hoss-tail 
hissef, mek boss fly." 

" Dat low - puincipled young-un," 
ejaculated mammy. "Tek's arter 
be's paw, does so." 

In the confusion which followed, the 
trio stole back to the cabin and crept 
into bed, where they were found later 
on, patiently awaiting permission to 
rise. 

Day after day the long summer 
went on, and poor Amanda Turnip- 
seed grew more and more perplexed 
about the raising of " de craps." The 
large family and lazy, good-natured 
husband presented a problem not easy 
to solve. Where must shoes for the 
cold days of winter come from ? How 
could money be obtained for potatoes 
that never grew ? Where would they 
get the next year's supply of sugar if 
the cane were not attended to ? And 
this big family with so many hungry 
mouths ! 

No wonder mammy grew more ir- 
ritable. Her tribulations tried her 
sorely, and, too full of pride to tell 
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as Trib's, interrupted whatever epithet 
mammy was about to use. 

"OLordy!" exclaimed she. *' Hit's 
de 'gator dis time, shore ! Fotch me 
de musky ! Run ! Run ! O Lordy^ 
Lordy, Lordy ! " she screamed, wring- 
ing her hands wildly, and almost fly- 
ing in her efforts to reach the lake. 
" O my angel baby ! O Lordy ! de 
muskey, de muskey^ quick ! Mammy 
comin'. O my lill' Trib ! " 

What a sight met the poor mother's 
eyes ! Trib had been playing on the 
muddy shore of the lake with old Pete 
and a tribe of little pigs. A greedy 
alligator, attracted by the latter, and 
entertaining hopes of a feast, had 
crept slyly on shore — too late, how- 
ever, to get anything but poor Trib, 
whom he caught by the homespun 
slip. Had the little fellow waited 
until this critical moment to howl he 
would have found something worse 
than a watery grave. Fortunately, 
the desertion of his four-legged com- 
panions roused his ire to such an ex- 
tent that he sent forth the shriek 
which alarmed mammy. Of course^ 



one, showed her what to do. 
came flying from the house 
musket, which was always kep 
and poor mammy, dear, lovir 
my, rescued her darling. 

Bang ! And the alligator, 
and furious, let go his hold, 
which instant Trib rolled aw 
ing in his baby tongue to his 
not to shoot him ; for the litth 
feeling that he had committc 
grievous error, thought tt 
mamma had at last taken < 
measures to end his " trifling 
Never once did he imagine thi 
trifling ways had suddenly 
very dear to her, so he did his 
toddle out of his rescuer's pat! 
mammy threw down the musk 
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Trib ? Did mammy skeer her darlin' 
chile?" And the mother's cries of 
praise were blended with the infant's 
cries for mercy, until Trib seemed to 
get an idea of the situation, and 
gulped down his sobs as he again 
caught sight of his grunting and dis- 
loyal comrades. 

Tribulation was fondled and kissed 
as never before. He ate pickled 
peaches until he was in as much 
danger from them as when in the jaws 
af the reptile. 

No pretense of work was made for 
the rest of that day. Mammy spent 
it in alternately weeping and laugh- 
ing, stopping continually whatever 
she attempted to do in order to clasp 
her baby to her heart. Daddy was 
the only one who did anything worth 
speaking of. Strangely enough, he 
went out to the cotton patch, picking 
up mammy's neglected hoe, and fin- 
ished the hoeing. In the middle of it 
he came to the house and sat down in 
the cornshuck rocker with the hoe 
still in his hand. 

"Mandy," said he, **dat wuz a 



no mo' wid dat chile a-foUer 
ways. De footsteps what d 
paw a-gwine to mek fur hiir 
in is gwine to be de bes*. ] 
o' mine's saved fur sumj 
Mandy. Is dat-a-way. An' 
hes got he's blessed maw to si 
to. An', Mandy, yo' ain' gwi 
my wuk no mo'. Yo* is de b 
an' / kin hoe." Then daddy 
to his cotton-row. 

It was a happy family that s 
to the crispy pone and bac 
night. Trib was a hero. He s. 
mother's lap while his father g 
savory mouthfuls from his ow 
saying, as he dropped the moi 
tween the two rows of little t< 

"Trib, yo'-all wuz mouo-h 
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man. An' yo' paw's gwine to sot de 
sample." 

Thence daddy turned to his wife : 

"Yassir, dat boy got sense. Mos' 
any young-un but Trib would a-went 
down dat 'gator's froat lak he was a 
young shote ; but Trib's de one ; he's 
de one what'll stan' up fur hese'f." 

Daddy's sentiments were rather 
** mixed," but his wife seemed to un- 
derstand the compliments intended 
for her, and accepted them without 
question. 

I must say that Trib's escape made 
a lasting impression on him ; I don't 
mean his escape from the alligator — 
that was trivial in the eyes of our 
young hero — but the escape from 
mammy's musket. Probably Trib 
thinks to this day that remorse seized 
his mother just in time, and hence his 
wonderful deliverance. 

The excitement gradually wore 
away, but mammy never again threat- 
ened her darling with the 'gator — 
never. She used a threat much more 
effectual : " I sholy shoot yo' wid de 
muskev ! " 
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MISS MADGE BLACK. 

We all agreed that Miss Madge 
Black was the most supercilious little 
creature in the world ; yet when we 
first became acquainted with her she 
was humble and diffident to a fault. 
Indeed, if one of us ventured near she 
would give a frightened little stare 
and dart behind the door. I have 
even known her, in her shyness, to get 
under the side-table and crouch in the 
corner of the room. 

When Madge was very young her 
mother met with a fatal accident, and 
as we were the nearest neighbors we 
took the little orphan to our home. 
Gladly would we have taken her to 
our hearts had she allowed us ; but 
no, she would not permit the slightest 
caress. My sister and I together of- 
fered her a share in our games and a 
portion of our dainties, and we ap- 
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her face was all smeared with rice), 
then, deliberately J:urning her back to- 
ward mamma, walked out of the 
house. I was so angry, but mamma 
said we must win wild little Madge 
over to us with kindness. As for me, 
I didn't believe we ever could. 

Our little adopted neighbor often 
seemed to take a malicious delight in 
breaking the toys that we were most 
fond of. She thrust in the eyes of 
Lillie's best doll, besides breaking off 
its nose. She knocked six of my 
pretty pink-and-white doll cups off 
the piazza at one time, and when I 
scolded her for it ran into the house 
and got under the table. But the 
thing I regretted most — indeed, I al- 
ways shall regret it, although it was 
the means of establishing a friendship 
between Madge and myself — was the 
smashing of a dainty china mug. 
This little gilt mug had been given 
me when a tiny girl as a souvenir of 
a very happy summer spent on the 
sands of an English coast town. On 
it was written in delicate script, ** A 
present from Southport." Far more 



mug. I fairly loved it. 
seen Madge gazing at t 
bud which served for 
though she admired it, b 
guess her designs. 

I have spoken of mam 
her on the pantry shel: 
not unusual, for she cl 
where. Often she woul 
on the roof of the piazs 
would stand on the ver 
fying my sister and mys( 
down and giving little 
about to jump. No v 
that she climbed on t 
rough ways caused ma 
for various articles w 
from their places to the 
she would let them lie 
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ner. I grew fearful lest my mug 
should be the next destroyed, so I put 
it very far back on the shelf after each 
meal. Alas, alas ! One fine morning 
I had helped Aunt Cena to clear away 
the breakfast dishes while the rest of 
the family drove to the post-office, and 
I was just giving our dog Vic her 
breakfast on the steps, when I heard 
a crash. Oh, dear, dear ! There lay 
my little mug broken into a hundred 
pieces, and that naughty Madge fled 
out of the house and across the rose- 
beds, through the kitchen-garden, and 
over to the cane-field. 

Shocked and angry, I screamed : 
" Madge Black, I hate you. Til kill 
you ; yes, I will ! " And T ran to the 
door, my foot slipping on one of the 
bits of the loved mug. I burst into 
tears, and, picking up the fragments, 
I saw the word present without the P. 
" Why, it is resent now, and resent it I 
will," exclaimed I through my tears. 
**Yes, rU resent it quick enough. 
Just let me catch her ! But first I'll 
pick you all up, dear mug." 

Bending over the strewn floor, I 
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[ myself, " The rosebud r 

I sha'n't love, I shall i 
I shall." 
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Long before I reach 
field I felt my utter inal 
Madfife's conduct. M^ 
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science, how I could punish her in a 
way that would meet the approval of 
the good monitor within me and sat- 
isfy my wrath at the same time. 

I found great difficulty in keeping 
sight of Madge's footprints, but 
tracked them as far as a bed of sand- 
spurs through which I hesitated about 
going. A sudden noise, though, in 
their midst attracted me. Carefully 
I stepped forward. Oh, what could 
be the matter with Madge ! Could 
she be dying ? If she were, what 
dreadful thoughts had been mine. 
There she was struggling, lying on 
her back, for the little feet (Madge 
would never wear shoes and stock- 
ings) were covered with the stinging 
spurs, and painfully resisted her ef- 
forts to rise. Of course, all my harsh 
thoughts had taken flight b}' this 
time. 

" Oh, poor Madge, don't be afraid. 
Come to me, Maggie will take you." 
And I raised the little struggling thing 
in my arms, for I was strong and very 
much larger than the victim whom I 
now forgot to think of as my enemy. 



and when the task was 
fingers were very sore 
feet carefully bathed, I s 
Madge in my lap. All fe 
have left her, for she nes 
my arms. Then, speal^ 
naughtiness in a way I fa 
move her to remorse, I 
little black head loving 
ing, " We'll be friends afte 
we, Madge? Til forgive 
thing, only don't smash 
china, or soon we'll have n 
know you had no proper 
all before you came here 
forgive all if you'll only 
with us. We really are V( 
you when you don't pick h 
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little shake. Madge was asleep. If 
she had been awake I feel sure she 
would not have answered me, because 
— Madge couldn't talk. You know, 
as a rule, chickens can't. 

As this is a true story, I wish I could 
say that after Madge found that we 
wished her no harm she stopped her 
transgressions. I cannot even say 
that they grew less frequent. The 
only apparent difference in her beha- 
vior was that she committed her dep- 
redations in a more fearless manner. 
Instead of the old terror that formerly 
possessed her when china's crash be- 
trayed her mischief, a mere faint tre- 
mor would for an instant shake the 
saucy feathers, and the tiny head 
would bob on one side, as if to say, 
" How that does jar my nerves ! " 

As for cakes, pies, fruits, all bore 
witness of Madge's dainty palate. It 
may seem a little queer that Miss 
Madge Black was allowed the free- 
dom of our house and home. The 
fact is, we could not help it. She was 
a most exclusive chicken ; from the 
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she was thinking : " Th 
dren look as if they expe 
familiar terms with me. 
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ened indifferently to our coaxing 
words. When evening came we made 
her a bed in a basket of cotton, for 
this was the first time the little waif 
had not the shelter of its mother's 
wing. For an instant only she nestled 
in it, and then stepped out in disgust. 

"Well, Madge," said papa, "FlI 
take you back to old Yellow's wing." 
So off she was carried, only to return 
in a very ruffled state. 

" It is of no use. She won't stay 
there. I will put her to roost over the 
honeysuckle trellis at the end of the 
veranda," said papa. And that be- 
came Madge's roosting-place as long 
as she lived. To be sure, she was 
obliged to be lifted up there every 
night of her life just at sunset, and if 
papa were not there we children did 
it by standing on a chair. Very dis- 
mal was Miss Black if the family were 
off for a drive at that time. On our 
return, no matter how late it might be, 
she always greeted us from the ve- 
randa railing, generally with an air of 
the most injured innocence. 

As I have told you of so many of 
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Topsy, the mother cat, Madge 
trusted from the beginning, for the 
motherless little chicken often nestled 
in her soft, warm fur ; and Topsy, in 
return, seemed to consider herself 
called upon to instruct the tiny found- 
ling in methods of cleanliness ; but 
notwithstanding the kindly strokes of 
her tongue, Miss Black utterly refused 
to be washed in this most undignified 
manner, and the ruffling of her plumes 
at such times grew very distasteful to 
her nurse, who, instead of resenting 
this refractory behavior, lazily closed 
her eyes and submitted. 

When our cats were fed, Madge al- 
ways felt at liberty to help herself 
from their various plates. I say vari- 
ous plates, because some of the kit- 
tens were exclusive, too, and would 
take their meals only from their own 
rightful dishes. Generally, while 
Dolly lapped her milk. Miss Black was 
stealing her bread. 

With the dog she was a trifle less 
familiar, excepting at Vic's meal- 
times, when she took the most un- 
heard-of liberties. She seemed to con- 
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that this biography coulc 
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mary measures with Vic ar 
pathy for the squawking 
amicable settlement was 
tween the parties, the app 
ditions being that neither 
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again at sunset, when she jumped on 
his shoulder (for papa was sitting 
reading on the veranda, and this was 
her method of signifying her readi- 
ness to go to bed at such times), he 
carried her off to the henyard and re- 
turned without her. In five minutes 
we heard a terrible squawking and 
Miss Black appeared running and 
clucking most indignantly, as if say- 
ing in her own language, " I will not 
sleep sixteen in a bed ; I will not ! I 
wonder at you, with my exclusive and 
aristocratic ways — when I love high 
places so much — that you ask it of 
me. 

Well, she made two or three futile 
attempts to reach her usual roost, but 
not succeeding, she pecked at our 
feet and looked in our faces in a most 
beseeching way until out of very pity 
we lifted her to her own little perch. 

By this time the entire hennery was 
disturbed, and the fowls clucked and 
nodded at each other in a very myste- 
rious manner. Fm sure the poor 
mothers had a hard time to quiet their 
little ones after such unwonted ex- 
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abode, and as she was succe: 
ers soon followed. It was i 
however, before the entire 
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eagerly, would go quickly away. No 
matter how carefully we watched, we 
always lost sight of her on the out- 
skirts of the great pine forest which 
bordered our grounds. One day she 
did not come at all — nor the next ; and 
we grew less careful in putting away 
remnants of dessert ; we even dared 
to leave the glasses on the table while 
we carried out the less valued cups 
and saucers. Although we missed her 
sadly, it was delightful to be without 
the anxiety she always caused us as 
to the safety of different articles. But 
as nearly three weeks went by without 
our being so fortunate as even to know 
where she was, we began to grieve for 
her, because we were really fond of 
the saucy little thing. One of our 
neighbors, however, told us that he 
had found her in his corn-house feast- 
ing, and another discovered her in his 
bean-patch pecking open the remain- 
ing pods which had been left to ripen 
for seed, and demolishing the con- 
tents. We felt quite happy at hearing 
of these Madge-like depredations. 
Well, at last she returned, brave. 
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de house 'n shet de do' on yo', ef yo* 
g^ves up to 'em." 

But although we were not prepared 
to give up our house and home to 
these little marauders, Lillian and I 
thought we might have *'just one 
good time " with them, and then 
never allow them indoors again. So 
we sat on the veranda steps and took 
the whole tribe in our laps. We fed 
them hard-boiled eggs, crumbled with 
oatmeal. They seemed to enjoy it 
greatly. Madge, of course, helped 
herself when she chose. 

The meal over. Miss Black led her 
little ones to the chicken-yard In a 
very lofty manner, and when an old, 
experienced mother made friendly 
advances, and offered to allow her 
own little brood to become acquaint- 
ed with the Blacks, she was met, not 
with a cold stony stare, as might be 
expected from exclusive Madge, but 
with blows! What was still worse. 
Miss Black vented her displeasure 
also upon the innocent little visitors. 
But, in justice to her, I will say that 
if she permitted no intruders among 
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used coop, but the day came when she 
sent adrift with a parting peck all her 
eleven little pipers. Nor did she ever 
afterward take the slightest interest 
in them. Very glad, now, were they 
to accept the stray crumbs that some 
of their formerly insulted companions 
were willing to spare. 

We thought that Miss Black had 
forgotten her old roost, but no ; at 
sundown, on the very day she aban- 
doned her family, she came once more 
coaxingly pecking at our feet and 
hopping on our laps, to make us un- 
derstand she wanted a resting-place. 
There happened to be a high-backed 
rocking-chair on the veranda, near her 
old perch, and upon seeing we were 
determined not to notice her she gave 
a rush toward this, hopped on the 
seat, then on the back, and from there 
managed to reach her long-unused 
roost. After that we always left the 
chair in that position when we went 
to drive in the afternoon, so that she 
could put herself to bed. Once, 
though, not leaving it quite near 
enough, we returned to find her calmly 
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we named William the ( 
made his incursions so be 
compel Aunt Cena to prov 
with a long persimmon swi 
she used to advantage. Bi 
had destroyed so much chii 
declared the table could i 
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one day we enjoyed delic 
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wei*e trying to cement the pieces of a 
pretty cream- jug, she seemed to think 
it a fit opportunity to break some very 
interesting news to us, and she slyly 
commenced by saying that William 
the Conqueror was a very good rid- 
dance. " Ef dat sperrit rooster didn't 
know dat yo* speshly lak dis lill* 
pitcher he wouldn' a done broke it," 
murmured she, as if to herself ; and 
Lillian exclaimed, "Oh, wasn't he 
mean ! ** 

"I wonder where he is," said I. 

" Miss Maggie love dat fry chicken 
she hev Sunday week ? " said Aunt 
Cena. 

Then we knew. I must say that we 
felt just a little like cannibals at eat- 
ing such an intimate acquaintance, 
and for a while were inexpressibly 
shocked. But we soon overcame any 
regret that possessed us, for it was 
getting to be serious — this Black fam- 
ily. 

One day Aunt Cena sat in her 
rocker in the sunny kitchen, shaking 
her head solemnly. Seeing me enter, 
she said, impressively : 
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** I done been a-doin' 
de chiny closet an' evei 
Blacks done a pile o' n\ 
I jes wants to quiet my 
made out to 'em. I do 
fur's ten dollars, an* aii 
my own mine. Git de 
an' sot yo'sef down an' 
tells yo'." 

I soon seated myself t 
wrote as I was told. 

" Now, we'll git sot d( 
Madge did afore she b 
debbils." 

I ventured no reproof. 

*• Now dey wuz all de: 
an' de cake-dish. Yo' i 
cos* ten dollars. / say 
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dunno pezackl what dey wuth, but 
call 'em eight dollars — an' dat's cheap* 
Yo' kin see Fm a-lumpin' *em, else 
dey'd be sech a string o' wickedness 
dey wouldn' be paper lef* fur to write 
it on. Es fur de pieces o' odd chiny, 
I ain* even mention it ; an' es fur de 
pies (impressively), es fur de pies 
what she done spile wid her pesky 
beak, and de mrang (meringue) she 
done lef her tracks in, an' de cake 
she done break up de frostin* on 'em, 
dey ain' no end. An' sense she done 
brung dem sperrit young-uns, it lak 
ploughin' my soul to mek 'count o' de 
mischuf." 

As I felt a little terrified myself at 
seeing auntie's bill against the Blacks, 
I was only too glad the state of her 
soul would not permit further cal- 
culations, and meekly suggested that 
if we received all our troubles in a 
body they certainly would be too 
much for us, but singly we could bear 
them. Aunt Cena bore this piece of 
crude moralizing very calmly, and for 
a moment I fancied she thought I was 
rather clever to think of it — only for 
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on'y fool-sense." 

I never dared to tell 
Cook's bill, for I feared 
j ill for the Black family 

see their depredations do 
and white. They were gn 
ing us, however, and we \ 
to part with several of 
neighbors were glad to i 
fine-looking pullets, and 
gave them no recommem 
were welcomed wherever 
that is, for a time. The 
found them out, and their 
grew as bad as their chan 
The last thing I rememl 
doing was this : Aunt Cen 
Lillian and me a bowl o 
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clare we had taken " only a very few — 
not worth counting." She couldn't 
" Stan' dat foolin'." 

We stoned away, and as we worked 
picked out every large one, until we 
had them all ready for the cake, and 
twenty - four fine ones laid aside. 
Madge was not in the dining-room 
where we worked, so we left our per^ 
quisites on the table, and took the 
others to the kitchen, where we waited 
to see them stirred into the yellow 
batter. 

As the inviting loaves of cake were 
being put into the oven Lillian cried : 
** Oh, I do believe I hear Madge,*' and 
away we both rushed. 

Alas ! Miss Black had jumped in 
through the open window, and had 
eaten every one of our beautiful, large, 
stoned raisins — and there were no 
more for us. Aunt Cena laughed till 
she cried, but it was some time before 
we could laugh too. 

" Dat hain ! " exclaimed she ; " an' 
I see yuse chillen a-pickin' out de 
bigges' raisins an' a-stonin' 'em too, 
so keerful, all fur dat hain. Ha, ha !" 
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uiuugni sne would soon 
another delightful surp 
and we both looked for 
return with a fresh broc 
though, feel a little fej 
reception they would r 
Aunt Cena ; but weeks 
went by, and she never 
don't like to put such a tei 
ion in words, but I am i 
that Aunt Cena played a 
upon us, and that Miss '^. 
met a fate very similar 
William the Conqueror. 
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